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FOREWORD 


This  small  handbook,  giving  a  brief  review 
of  the  history  and  the  present  status  of  the 
Woman  Suffrage  movement  in  various  countries, 
|    was  a  happy  thought  of  its  author.    It  sup- 
plies in  clear  and  intelligible  form  just  the 
information  which  students  of  the  question 
i    want.    The  Woman  Suffrage  movement  has 
[    crept  slowly  upon  its  way,  and  so  silently  and 
s>    unobtrusively  that  many  people  have  not  been 
aware  of  its  existence ;  now  all  the  world  is 
J  talking  of  it,  and  is  asking  questions  concerning 
J  its  past,  its  present,  and  its  future  aims.  This 
^  little  book  will  answer  these  questions  and 
many  more.    I  heartily  recommend  it  to  in- 
quirers and  workers  in  all  lands. 
/      Those  who  peruse  it  cannot  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  international  character  of  the 
movement  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women. 
The  history,  with  change  of  scene  and  per- 
sonality of  advocates,  is  practically  the  same  in 
all  lands  ;  a  struggle  against  similar  customs 
and   traditions  which  have  held  women  in 
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universal  tutelage.  The  movement  represents 
a  universal  awakening  of  women  and  a  universal 
appeal  to  the  world  to  recognize  that  women 
as  well  as  men  are  people,  with  distinctive 
interests  to  be  protected,  and  that  all  repre- 
sentative governments  are  mere  travesties  of 
justice  unless  they  endow  women  and  men 
equally  with  the  ballot. 

Carrie  Chapman  Catt, 

President  International  Woman  Suffrage  Alliance. 
London,  April  7, 1909 


PREFACE 


My  aim  in  publishing  this  little  book  on  the 
eve  of  the  fourth  Congress  of  the  International 
Woman  Suffrage  Alliance  is  to  show  the  wide 
extent  of  the  demand  made  by  women  all  over 
the  world  for  a  voice  and  influence  in  the  govern- 
ment of  their  land.  Though  I  have  dealt  with 
only  twenty-one  countries,  there  are  others,  e.g., 
Spain  and  Turkey,  where  a  similar  demand  is 
being  made  with  more  or  less  insistance.  As 
it  was  impossible  to  include  all  these  in  the 
scope  of  this  volume,  I  have  confined  myself 
to  those  where  there  is  a  distinct  and  organized 
demand  among  women  themselves  for  the  vote, 
and  those  where  it  has  already  been  conceded. 
These  are  for  the  most  part  members  of  the 
International  Woman  Suffrage  Alliance. 

The  first  suggestion  of  this  alliance  came 
from  the  United  States,  where  delegates  from 
a  number  of  countries  met  at  Washington,  in 
1902,  to  discuss  the  legal  position  of  women 
and  the  efforts  made  towards  obtaining  the 
franchise.  In  1904  during  the  Congress  held  at 
Berlin  by  the  International  Council  of  Women 
the  Woman  Suffrage  Alliance  was  definitely  con- 
stituted. The  second  Congress  was  held  at 
Copenhagen  in  1906,  and  the  third  at  Amsterdam 
in  1908.  Sixteen  countries  are  now  affiliated 
to  the  Alliance :  Australia,  Bulgaria,  Canada, 
Denmark,  Finland,  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
Hungary,   Italy,   The   Netherlands,  Norway, 
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Russia,  South  Africa,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  The 
United  States.  Several  fresh  adhesions  are 
expected  at  the  forthcoming  Congress. 

The  material  for  this  book  has  been  collected 
from  so  many  sources  that  it  is  impossible  to 
enumerate  them  all,  but  grateful  mention  must 
be  made  of  the  '  American  History  of  Woman 
Suffrage,'  Miss  Blackburn's  '  Record  of  Women's 
Suffrage,  '  Die  moderne  Frauenbewegung,'  by 
Dr.  Kathe  Schirmacher,  '  Le  Feminisme,'  by 
Madame  Avril  de  Sainte  Croix,  the  '  Katechis- 
mus  der  Frauenbewegung,'  by  Dr.  Karl  Wollf, 
and  a  valuable  little  pamphlet  by  Fraulein  von 
Welczeck.  Constant  reference  has  been  made 
to  the  reports  of  the  Congresses  at  Copenhagen 
and  Amsterdam,  the  Suffrage  papers  of  various 
countries,  and  that  most  useful  little  monthly 
Jus  Suffragii. 

I  have  further  to  thank  the  many  friends, 
known  and  unknown,  who  have  kindly  read 
through  some  of  the  chapters,  Mrs.  Chapman 
Catt,  Fru  Munter,  Madame  Schmahl,  Madame 
Mirovitch  and  Miss  Thorbjorn,  and  especially 
Miss  Kramers,  whose  kindness  and  helpfulness 
during  the  last  two  years  I  here  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge. Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  I 
must  mention  the  help  given  by  my  cousin, 
Dorothy  Zimmern,  in  arranging  and  sorting 
materials,  thus  making  it  possible  to  reduce  a 
mass  of  miscellaneous  facts  into  some  approach 
to  an  ordered  whole. 

Alice  Zimmern. 


Preface  to  Second  Edition 


Ten  months  have  elapsed  since  the  publication 
of  this  book,  months  full  of  change  and  develop- 
ment. In  Great  Britain  we  have  seen  the  forma- 
tion of  several  vigorous  new  societies,  and  have 
passed  through  a  General  Election,  at  which  the 
Suffragists  have  been  almost  as  prominent  as  the 
candidates.  In  South  Africa  the  Union  has 
altered  the  whole  position  of  the  franchise  move- 
ment, and  drawn  together  women  from  the  four 
colonies  into  one  League  for  Women's  Enfranchise- 
ment; in  Canada  the  Suffrage  movement  has 
sprung  into  new  life.  In  France  the  National 
Union  of  Suffrage  Societies  has  initiated  a  vigorous 
and  hopeful  campaign ;  in  Denmark  a  Government 
bill  has  been  introduced  to  confer  the  franchise 
on  women;  in  Sweden  the  Lower  House  unan- 
imously adopted  a  similar  measure ;  and  in  Servia 
a  Suffrage  Society  has  been  formed  and  affiliated 
to  the  International  Alliance. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  all  who  have 
helped  me  with  information  and  advice,  especially 
Madame  Dangotte-Limbosch  (Belgium),  Fru 
Munter  (Denmark),  Miss  Signe  Bergman  (Sweden), 
and  Miss  Anna  Furuhjelm  (Finland).  For  the 
selection  and  treatment  of  the  material  and  the 
opinions  expressed  I  alone  must  bear  the  responsi- 
bility. 

My  best  wish  for  the  cause  is  that  this  edition 
too  will  soon  be  out  of  date. 

Alice  Zimmern. 

February,  1910. 
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UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

America,  the  home  of  freedom,  may  claim 
to  be  the  cradle  of  the  Suffrage  movement, 
for  its  germs  lay  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence : — 

"  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
"rights  ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  ;  that  to  secure  these  rights 
Governments  are  instituted,  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

Surely  if  ever  there  was  a  context  in  which 
men  included  women,  it  was  this.  And  when 
once  the  theory  of  "  government  by  consent 
of  the  governed  "  was  accepted,  it  became  an 
intolerable  act  of  tyranny  to  exclude  one  section 
of  the  community  from  the  Franchise. 

When  in  1787  the  Constitution  was  drawn 
up  by  the  representatives  of  the  thirteen  States, 
women  were  on  the  firm  ground  of  logic  and 
justice  in  demanding  enfranchisement.  In  some 
of  the  States  they  had,  in  fact,  already  exercised 
the  right  of  Franchise.  They  asked  that  it 
should  be  secured  to  them  in  all. 

Their  request  was  refused.  The  Congress, 
though  by  no  means  averse  to  Women's  Suffrage, 
decided  that  each  State  should  be  at  liberty 
to  make  its  own  Constitution,  and  the  result 
was  the  insertion  of  the  word  "  male  "  in  the 
new  drafts. 
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"  Thus  our  country  started  into  governmental 
life  freighted  with  the  protests  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary mothers  against  being  ruled  without  their 
consent.  From  that  hour  to  the  present  women 
have  been  continually  raising  their  voices  against 
2^olitical  tyranny,  and  demanding  for  themselves 
equality  of  opportunity  in  every  department  of 
life." — '  American  History  of  Women's  Suffrage,' 
i.  33. 

This  is  probably  the  first  instance  of  what 
has  happened  so  often  since :  in  1789,  during 
the  French  Revolution,  when  the  "  Rights  of 
Man  "  omitted  the  rights  of  woman  ;  in  1832, 
when  the  English  Reform  Bill  disfranchised 
a  number  of  women  ;  and  at  the  present  time 
in  the  struggle  for  Manhood  Suffrage  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  In  each  of  these  cases 
men  have  used  their  own  new  freedom  to  de- 
prive women  of  some  right  they  had  hitherto 
enjoyed.  Painful  as  is  this  fact,  it  is  necessary 
to  bear  it  in  mind,  for  it  shows  that  it  is  men, 
and  not  women,  who  began  that  sex-conflict, 
which  now  and  then,  at  times  of  special  stress, 
manifests  itself  with  such  marked  bitterness. 

It  is  clear  then  that  the  movement  for 
women's  rights  is  no  new  thing.  The  moment 
their  rights  were  taken  away  was  the  time  when 
they  began  to  ask  for  their  restitution ;  and 
thus  the  Women's  Suffrage  movement  dates 
historically  from  1787. 

TO  FREE  THE  SLAVES. 

The  first  definite  impetus  to  action  was  given 
by   the  Anti-Slavery   campaign,   into  which 
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American  women  threw  themselves  with  ardour 
and  enthusiasm.  Sarah  and  Angelina  Grimke, 
daughters  of  a  wealthy  planter  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  emancipated  their  slaves  in  1828, 
and  went  north  to  lecture  on  the  evils  of  slavery. 
Other  women  rallied  to  their  side,  and  not  the 
least  part  of  the  work  which  paved  the  way 
for  emancipation  was  due  to  them. 

In  1840  the  appointment  of  a  woman  to  a 
business  committee  at  an  Anti-Slavery  Congress 
caused  some  perturbation,  and  was  followed 
by  the  resignation  of  several  of  the  men.  Thus 
it  fell  to  the  women,  who  were  fighting  for  the 
liberty  of  the  black  man,  to  defend  the  right 
of  the  white  woman  to  her  place  in  the  battle 
for  equal  rights,  which  in  their  eyes  meant  the 
rights  of  all  humanity,  without  distinction  of 
sex  or  colour. 

In  that  same  year  the  great  World's  Anti- 
Slavery  Congress  was  held  in  London.  Among 
the  American  delegates  were  several  women, 
some  accompanied  by  their  husbands.  English 
prejudice,  stronger  even  than  American,  ob- 
jected to  their  presence.  After  interminable 
argument  on  the  question,  the  lady  delegates 
were  forced  to  withdraw  and  listen  to  the  dis- 
cussion from  behind  a  curtain,  where,  to  his 
eternal  honour,  William  Lloyd  Garrison  joined 
them,  in  token  of  protest. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  Englishmen  gave 
the  second  great  impetus  to  the  Suffrage  move- 
ment.   As  Mrs.  Mott  and  Mrs.  Cadv  Stanton 
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walked  back  to  their  hotel  they  recalled  the 
insult  that  had  been  offered  through  them  to 
all  women,  and  resolved  that  when  they  returned 
home  they  too  would  summon  a  congress,  but 
its  aim  should  be  the  deliverance  of  women 
from  bondage. 

Nobly  did  they  keep  their  word.  Well 
might  they  have  a  fellow-feeling  for  the  slaves, 
for  their  own  legal  status  was  little  better. 
In  the  words  of  Walker  ('  Introduction  to 
American  Law  ')  : — 

"  With  regard  to  political  rights  females  form, 
a  positive  exception  to  the  general  doctrine  of 
equality.  They  have  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  forma- 
tion or  administration  of  government.  They 
cannot  vote  or  hold  office.  We  require  them  to 
contribute  their  share  in  the  way  of  taxes  for  the 
support  of  the  Government,  but  allow  them  no 
voice  in  the  direction.  We  hold  them  amenable 
to  the  laws  when  made,  but  allow  them  no  share 
in  making  them.  This  language  applied  to  males 
would  be  the  exact  definition  of  political  slavery  ; 
applied  to  females  custom  does  not  teach  us  so 
to  regard  it." 

Well  for  us  that  the  awakening  of  woman's 
sense  of  justice  has  helped  her  to  unlearn  some 
of  the  foolish  teachings  of  custom  ! 

THE  FIRST  CONVENTION. 

1848,  the  year  of  Revolution,  witnessed  the  first 
of  the  Women's  Conventions.  It  was  called  for 
July  19th  and  20th  in  the  Wesley  an  Chapel  at 
Seneca  Falls,  New  York.  At  that  meeting  a  declar- 
ation was  adopted,  based  on  the  celebrated  Declar- 
ation of  Independence.    The  preamble  was  re- 
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tained,  with  a  slight  alteration,  stating  it  to  be 
self-evident  that  "all  men  and  women  are  created 
equal,"  and  that  "  the  history  of  mankind  is  a 
history  of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpation 
on  the  part  of  man  toward  woman,  having 
in  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute 
tyranny  over  her."  Then  follow  a  list  of  the 
charges  which  go  to  prove  this  indictment, 
and  a  series  of  resolutions  on  the  lines  of  those 
in  the  Declaration. 

It  is  a  document  of  intense  interest,  well 
worthy  of  study  even  now,  for  it  shows  that  at 
their  very  first  convention  American  women 
demanded  all  that  has  ever  been  sought  by  the 
most  advanced  members  of  the  women's  move- 
ment :  equal  rights  in  the  universities,  trades 
and  professions  ;  the  right  to  vote,  to  share 
in  all  political  offices,  honours,  and  emoluments  ; 
to  complete  equality  in  marriage  ;  to  personal 
freedom,  property,  wages,  children ;  to  make 
contracts  ;  to  sue  and  be  sued  ;  and  to  testify 
in  courts  of  justice.  It  took  nearly  sixty  years 
to  win  some  of  these  reforms,  the  greatest  are 
still  unattained. 

THE  MOVEMENT  SPREADS. 

The  reports  of  conventions  in  New  York 
soon  spread  to  other  States,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  they  followed  suit.  The  first  con- 
vention in  Massachusetts  was  held  at  Worcester 
in  1850,  and  is  memorable  for  the  sympathy 
it  called  forth  even  beyond  its  borders.  Xine 
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states  were  represented,  and  the  call  was  signed 
by  eighty-nine  leading  men  and  women,  among 
them  Emerson,  Channing,  Wendell  Phillips  r 
and  William  Lloyd  Garrison. 

It  was  well  for  these  heroic  women  that,  amid 
all  the  hard  struggles  and  endless  disappoint- 
ments of  the  years  that  followed,  the  best 
and  noblest  men  in  the  land  were  on  their  side. 
Twelve  years  before  the  first  Convention  was. 
summoned,  Lincoln,  "  the  first  American," 
had  said  : — 

"  I  go  for  all  sharing  the  privileges  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  assist  in  bearing  the  burdens  ;  conse- 
quently I  go  for  admitting  all  whites  to  the  right 
of  Suffrage  who  pay  taxes  or  bear  arms,  by  no 
means  excluding  females." 

THE  PIONEER  WOMEN. 

The  tale  of  those  early  years  of  the  struggle, 
so  full  of  human  interest  and  life,  has  been 
vividly  portrayed  in  the  four  volumes  of  the 
American  history  of  Woman  Suffrage, 
Across  its  pages  pass  inspiring  figures — Lucretia 
Mott,  the  gentle  Quakeress  ;  Mrs.  Cady  Stanton, 
the  mover  of  the  first  Suffrage  resolution ;. 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  "  the  Napoleon  of  the  move- 
ment "  ;  Lucy  Stone,  the  first  American  girl 
to  demand  a  college  education,  who  became 
one  of  the  earliest  "  passive  resisters,"  and 
when  the  cradle  was  seized  for  taxes,  wrote 
a  burning  protest  with  her  baby  on  her  knee, 
that  baby  who,  grown  to  womanhood,  is  now 
an  active  worker  in  the  same  great  cause. 
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These  and  many  others  we  learn  to  know,  brave 
and  single-hearted  women,  honoured  wives 
and  mothers,  indifferent  to  ridicule  and  abuse, 
ever  ready  to  sacrifice  for  the  cause  they  held 
dear,  resolved,  in  Miss  Anthony's  words,  to 
"  know  only  woman  and  her  disfranchised." 

THE  NEG-EO'S  HOUB. 
In  1861  the  war  between  North  and  South 
broke  out.    The  work  of  the  women  during 
those  terrible  years  is  thus  described  in  the 
'  History  '  : — 

"  While  he  buckled  on  his  knapsack  and  marched 
forth  to  conquer  the  enemy,  she  planned  the  cam- 
paigns which  brought  the  nation  victory  ;  fought 
in  the  ranks  when  she  could  do  so  without  detec- 
tion ;  inspired  the  sanitary  commission  ;  gathered 
needed  supplies  for  the  grand  army  ;  provided 
nurses  for  the  hospitals ;  comforted  the  sick ; 
smoothed  the  pillows  of  the  dying  ;  inscribed 
the  last  messages  of  love  to  those  far  away  ;  and 
marked  the  resting  places  where  the  brave  men 
fell.  The  labour  women  accomplished,  the  hard- 
ships they  endured,  the  time  and  strength  they 
sacrificed  in  the  war  that  summoned  three  millions 
to  arms,  can  never  be  fully  appreciated." 

The  history  of  those  years  is  enough  of  itself 
to  refute  for  ever  what  is  sometimes  called 
the  War  argument  against  Women's  Suffrage. 
When  the  war  was  over,  and  the  slaves  emanci- 
pated, the  next  step  was  their  enfranchisement- 
Uneducated,  ignorant  men  of  an  alien  race, 
untrained  and  unfit  to  take  up  such  grave 
responsibilities,  were  now  to  help  govern  the 
country  ;   while  the  women  who  had  worked 
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with  all  their  hearts  to  promote  their  emanci- 
pation, who  had  borne  their  full  share  in  the 
sufferings  of  the  war  and  the  attainment  of 
victory,  were  to  stand  aside  to  make  room 
for  the  black  voter.  In  vain  they  asked  that 
the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
enfranchised  the  negroes  should  be  so  worded 
that  "  neither  colour  nor  sex "  should  be  a 
barrier.  They  were  bidden  to  stand  aside 
and  not  press  their  claim.  "  This  is  the  negro's 
hour  "  was  the  cry  on  all  sides  :  "  let  us  do 
our  duty  by  him  first,  perhaps  some  day  he 
may  help  you  in  his  turn." 

This  insult  to  the  free-born  and  patriotic 
women  of  America  gave  the  third  great  impetus 
to  the  Women's  Suffrage  movement. 

THE  NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 

Hitherto  the  aim  of  most  of  the  associations 
and  conventions  had  been  the  promotion  of 
equal  rights  without  distinction  of  sex  or  colour. 
Now  in  view  of  the  pending  enfranchisement 
of  the  negroes  it  was  necessary  to  press  for  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  expressly  en- 
franchising women,  and  to  devote  all  energy 
to  this  one  main  object.  Accordingly  in  1869 
the  National  Women's  Suffrage  Association 
was  founded  as  a  federation  of  State  associa- 
tions to  work  for  Suffrage  and  Suffrage  only. 

The  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  had  been  introduced  to  enfranchise 
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the  negroes,  had  been  so  ambiguously  worded 
that  some  persons  were  of  opinion  that  women 
could  utilize  it  to  assert  their  right  to  vote. 
Accordingly  it  was  resolved  to  put  the  matter 
to  the  test.  Miss  Anthony  was  one  of  those 
who  claimed  the  vote.  With  a  group  of  four- 
teen friends  she  proceeded  to  the  polling-station 
and  succeeded  in  convincing  the  inspectors 
of  her  legal  right  to  register  her  vote.  The 
result  was  the  prosecution  of  the  officers  and 
the  ladies.  However  illegal  their  action  may 
have  been,  it  paled  before  that  of  the  judge > 
who,  fearing  the  jury  would  not  return  a  verdict 
of  guilty,  took  on  himself  to  order  them  to  do  so 
without  giving  them  time  to  consult.  Miss 
Anthony  was  ordered  to  pay  a  fine  of  100  dollars 
and  the  costs  of  the  prosecution.  "  I  shall 
not  pay  a  dollar  of  your  unjust  penalty,"  was 
her  answer,  "  and  I  shall  earnestly  and  per- 
sistently continue  to  urge  on  all  women  the 
practical  recognition  of  the  old  revolutionary 
maxim  that '  Resistance  to  tyranny  is  obedience 
to  God.'  "  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  Miss 
Anthony  neither  paid  the  fine  nor  went  to 
prison. 

THE  PIBST  SUFFRAGE  STATE. 

There  were  now  only  two  courses  open — 
either  to  secure  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion distinctly  enfranchising  women,  or  to 
induce  single  States  to  alter  their  constitution 
to  that  effect.    This  was  no  easy  matter,  but 
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happily  a  new  territory  proved  willing  to  try 
the  experiment.  This  was  Wyoming,  organized 
as  a  territory  in  1869,  which  in  the  same  year 
passed  a  Bill  giving  women  the  Franchise. 
The  Statute  is  thus  worded  : — 

"  That  every  woman  of  the  age  of  twenty-one- 
years,  residing  in  the  territory,  may,  at  every  elec- 
tion to  be  holden  under  the  laws  thereof  cast  her 
vote  ;  and  her  rights  to  the  elective  Franchise 
and  to  hold  office  shall  be  the  same,  under  the 
election  laws  of  the  territory,  as  those  of  the- 
electors." 

At  the  same  time  an  Act  was  passed  giving 
married  women  absolute  right  over  their  own 
property,  as  well  as  a  school  law  providing 
that  "  in  the  employment  of  teachers  no  dis- 
crimination shall  be  made  in  the  question  of 
pay  on  account  of  sex,  when  the  persons  are 
equally  qualified."  So  intimate  is  the  con- 
nexion between  the  enfranchisement  and  the 
just  treatment  of  women  ! 

At  that  time  it  seemed  a  bold  experiment^ 
but  events  have  fully  justified  it.  After  a 
quarter  of  a  century  had  elapsed  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1893  unanimous]y  passed 
the  following  resolution  : — 

"  That  the  possession  and  exercise  of  Suffrage 
by  the  women  of  Wyoming  for  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century  has  wrought  no  harm,  and  has  done 
great  good  in  many  ways — that  it  has  largely 
aided  in  banishing  crime,  pauperism,  and  vice 
from  this  State,  and  that  without  any  violent 
or  oppressive  legislation ;  that  it  has  secured 
peaceful  and  orderly  elections,  good  government, 
and  a  remarkable  degree  of  civilization  and  public 
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order  ;  and  we  point  with  pride  to  the  facts  that 
after  nearly  twenty-five  years  of  Woman  Suffrage,, 
not  one  county  in  Wyoming  has  a  poor-house^ 
that  bur  jails  are  almost  empty,  and  crime  (except 
that  committed  by  strangers  in  the  State)  almost 
unknown ;  and  as  the  result  of  experience  we 
urge  every  civilized  community  on  earth  to  enfran- 
chise its  women  without  delay." 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  in  1905  90  per 
cent  of  the  women  electors  went  to  the  poll. 
In  1890  Wyoming  was  admitted  as  a  State  r 
but  the  success  of  Women's  Suffrage  was  too 
well  established  to  be  abandoned,  and  thus  it 
became  the  first  Suffrage  State. 

The  next  was  Colorado,  which  enfranchised 
its  women  in  1893.  Here,  again,  the  experi- 
ment was  successful.  In  1906  Judge  Lindseyr 
of  the  Denver  Juvenile  Court,  published  a 
statement  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  said  : — 

"  Woman  Suffrage  in  Colorado  for  over  ten 
years  has  more  than  demonstrated  its  justice. 
No  one  would  dare  to  propose  its  repeal ;  and 
if  left  to  the  men  of  the  State,  any  proposition 
to  revoke  the  right  bestowed  upon  women  would 
be  overwhelmingly  defeated.  Many  good  laws- 
have  been  obtained  in  Colorado,  which  would  not 
have  been  secured  but  for  the  power  and  influence 
of  women." 

Stimulated  by  the  success  of  Wyoming  and 
Colorado,  Idaho  and  Utah  followed  their 
example  in  1896,  with  the  same  good  result. 
Here,  too,  the  pay  of  women  in  the  Civil  Service 
is  made  to  approximate  to  that  of  men,  and 
teachers  receive  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  salaries 
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of  women  teachers  in  the  Suffrage  States  and 
Massachusetts  to  see  how  real  is  the  effect  of 
enfranchisement  on  salaries. 

SPECIAL  OBSTACLES  TO  SUFFBAGE. 

When  the  experiment  in  these  four  States 
has  met  such  general  approval,  it  seems  strange 
that  none  of  the  others  should  yet  have  follow  ed 
the  example.  There  are,  however,  peculiar 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  constitutional 
change  in  America. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  it  can  be 
effected,  either  by  an  amendment  to  the 
National  Constitution,  which  must  be  passed 
by  a  two-thirds  majority,  or  through  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  different  States.  If  three-quarters 
of  the  States  adopt  a  change  it  becomes  the 
law  of  the  whole  Federation.  This  latter  is  a 
difficult  and  cumbrous  method.  A  change  in 
the  Constitution  of  a  State  has  to  pass  the 
Legislature,  and  be  submitted  to  a  referendum 
of  the  people.  In  this  process  it  invariably 
attracts  the  opposition  of  the  liquor  interest, 
which  is  often  strong  enough  to  wreck  the  pro- 
posal, for  the  saloon-keeper  rightly  recognizes 
in  women  his  worst  foes.  This  is  what  happened 
in  Oregon.  The  simpler  method  and  the  one 
generally  adopted  by  the  National  American 
Suffrage  Association,  is  to  petition  for  a  sixteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  forbidding 
disfranchisement  on  account  of  sex. 
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To  this  end  the  Association  secures  a  "hear- 
ing "  at  each  Congress,  before  Committees  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
These  appeals  are  followed  up  by  petitions, 
and  at  the  present  time  signatures  are  being 
collected  to  a  monster  petition  which  is  to  bear 
at  least  a  million  names. 

Appeals  are  also  sent  to  the  State  legislatures 
to  amend  their  Constitutions,  and  also  to  grant 
women  the  School  and  Tax  Suffrage.  These 
can  be  conferred  by  the  Legislatures  without 
the  consent  of  all  the  electors. 

Though  as  yet  only  four  States  have  full 
Suffrage,  progress  has  been  made  in  several 
others.  Still,  the  electoral  rights  of  Ameri- 
can women  are  far  fewer  than  those  enjoyed 
in  most  European  countries.  In  one  State 
women  have  the  municipal  vote,  and  in  twenty- 
eight  the  school  suffrage.  The  laws  that 
treated  a  married  woman  as  a  child  have  been 
for  the  most  part  repealed,  but  in  thirty-four 
States  a  married  mother  has  no  legal  rights 
over  her  own  children,  so  long  as  she  lives  with 
her  husband. 

If  American  women  enjoy  fewer  political 
rights  than  their  European  sisters,  they  are  freer 
in  many  other  respects.  All  professions  are 
open  to  them,  even  the  ministry.  They  may 
study  at  mixed  universities,  and  they  have 
several  important  ones  of  their  own ;  and  there 
is  no  country  in  which  women  pursue  so  large 
a  number  of  different  callings.    It  is  this, 
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probably,  that  is  responsible  for  the  impression 
that  American  women  are  the  freest  in  the 
world  ;  and  some,  who  do  not  know  the  past 
history  nor  realize  that  it  was  the  Suffrage 
movement  to  which  they  owe  college  education 
and  the  opening  of  the  professions,  finding  they 
have  all  they  personally  need,  have  originated 
what  is  known  as  the  "  Anti- Suffrage  Move- 
ment." Echoes  of  this  have  reached  other 
countries,  and  we  are  sometimes  told  that  the 
Suffrage  movement  is  on  the  wane  in  America. 
Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth.  There 
are  Suffrage  Associations  in  thirty-six  States, 
and  the  movement  is  spreading  everywhere 
with  wonderful  rapidity. 

In  the  United  States,  as  in  Europe,  this  twen- 
tieth century  has  witnessed  a  wonderful  revival 
•of  interest  in  the  Suffrage  movement.  Tem- 
perance advocates  have  come  to  see  that  the 
voting  woman  is  their  best  friend,  and  the 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Association 
now  has  a  Franchise  department  in  almost 
■every  State.  Many  members  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  have  recently 
taken  it  up  with  enthusiasm.  The  newspapers 
have  suddenly  begun  to  ask  for  "  Suffrage 
copy,"  which  means  that  the  country  is  in- 
terested. A  College  Suffrage  League  has  been 
founded,  with  the  President  of  Bryn  Mawr 
-at  its  head.  Old  friends  continue  staunch,  and 
new  friends  are  flocking  in.  Women's  Suffrage 
lias  been  endorsed  by  the  Women's  National 
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Trades  Union  League,  the  American  Federation 
of  Labour,  the  State  Federation  of  Labour  in 
nineteen  States,  and  hundreds  of  isolated 
trades  unions.  The  workers,  men  and  women 
alike,  are  rallying  to  the  cause,  and  that  must 
mean  before  long  that  the  cause  is  won. 

Sixty  years  have  gone  by  since  that  epoch- 
making  gathering  in  the  Seneca  Falls  Chapel, 
and  in  1908  at  Buffalo  the  National  American 
■Suffrage  Association  celebrated  its  own  fortieth 
anniversary  and  the  sixtieth  of  the  Seneca  Falls 
Convention.  The  old  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence was  recited,  and  the  gains  of  those  years 
counted.  The  "  Pioneers  "  were  commemorated 
and  the  "  Spirit  of  1848  "  recalled,  on  the  same 
•occasion  when  the  formation  of  a  College 
Suffrage  League  with  centres  in  fifteen  States 
was  announced.  So  the  old  and  the  new  met. 
The  announcement  of  the  formation  of  a  Men's 
League  marked  one  more  advance.  "  There 
was,"  says  Progress,  the  organ  of  the  Suffrage 
Association,  "  a  spirit  of  new  life  throughout 
the  whole  Convention,  a  spirit  of  union,  a  union 
of  new  methods  and  old  ones,  of  young  people 
and  old  ones,  of  men  and  women."  There  is 
a  change,  too,  in  the  tone  of  the  demand  : — 

"  Half  of  the  people  have  withheld  a  right 
from  the  other  half,  and  the  other  half  now  firmly 
says,  '  Give  us  of  our  own.'  There  is  no  loud  cry 
of  fifty  years  ago,  nor  no  '  please  '  of  twenty-five. 
It  is  a  firm  and  self-respecting  voice  which  speaks, 
and  it  will  be  heard." 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

If  the  Declaration  of  Independence  gave  the 
first  impetus  to  the  American  Suffrage  move- 
ment, the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  might  be  called 
the  beginning  of  the  British  agitation.  In  both 
cases  women  lost  rights  they  had  previously 
enjoyed.  In  early  Saxon  times  women  who 
were  freeholders  of  lands  or  burgesses  in  towns 
had  the  same  electoral  rights  as  men  ;  in  the 
feudal  age  the  lady  of  the  manor  sent  her  repre- 
sentative to  sit  in  the  Parliament  of  her  peers. 
Down  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars  Women 
with  the  necessary  qualifications  were  entitled 
to  vote  in  the  election  of  ';  Parliament  Men," 
and  there  is  a  distinct  record  of  such  voting 
in  1640.  Of  course  these  were  the  privileges 
of  the  few,  since  electoral  rights  depended  on 
the  possession  of  land,  which  in  those  days 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  aristocracy.  Nor 
were  such  rights  of  any  great  importance. 

"  The  question,"  says  Miss  Blackburn  ('  Re- 
cord of  Women's  Suffrage '), 

"  of  who  was  the  right  person  for  the  right  place 
was  chiefly  a  question  of  birth.  It  has  now  come 
to  be  chiefly  a  question  of  popular  election,  and 
it  was  in  the  period  of  transition  from  the  days 
of  determination  by  inheritance  to  the  days  of 
determination  by  popular  election  that  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  women  as  women  came  to  be 
treated  as  matters  open  to  question." 
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Indeed  the  whole  number  of  voters  before 
1832  was  very  small.  They  were  either  free- 
holders of  land  or  freemen  of  cities.  There 
was  nothing  to  exclude  women  from  either  of 
these  classes,  and  the  word  in  the  statutes  was 
"  persons  "  not  "  men."  There  seems,  there- 
fore, no  doubt  that  before  1832  duly  qualified 
women  were  entitled  to  vote  ;  equally  certain, 
unfortunately,  that  for  many  years  few,  if  any, 
had  availed  themselves  of  their  right.  ':  It 
has  been  the  misfortune  of  the  women  in  Eng- 
land," says  Miss  Blackburn, 

"  that  at  the  period  when  the  fundamental  lines 
of  the  Constitution  were  subjects  of  keen  Parlia- 
mentary strife,  they  themselves  lived  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  discouragement,  which  paralyzed  their 
political  existence." 

Yet  even  then  we  know  there  were  a  few  voices 
crying  in  the  wilderness.  In  1792,  under  the 
influence  of  the  French  Eevolution,  Mary 
Wollstonecraft  had  published  her  '  Vindications 
of  the  Rights  of  Women.'  There  are  many 
indications  that  the  question  was  "  in  the  air." 
In  1825  Mr.  William  Thompson  published  an 

"  appeal  of  one  half  of  the  human  race — women — 
against  the  pretensions  of  the  other  half- — men — 
to  retain  them  in  political,  and  thence  in  civil 
and  domestic  slavery,  in  reply  to  a  paragraph 
of  Mr.  Mill's  celebrated  article  on  Government," 

which  classed  women  among  the  "  individuals 
whose  interests  are  indisputably  included  in 
those  of  other  individuals,"  and  who  may  there- 
fore "  be  struck  off  from  political  rights  without 
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inconvenience."  Strange  that  these  lines 
should  have  been  penned  by  James  Mill,  whose 
son  forty  years  later  wrote  the  most  vigorous 
attack  ever  penned  against  the  '  Subjection  of 
Women.' 

The  Reform  Bill  of  1832  added  new  classes 
of  voters — 10L  householders  in  boroughs,  and  10Z. 
copyholders  and  501.  leaseholders  in  counties. 
It  also  deliberately  disfranchised  the  women 
voters  by  the  insertion  of  the  word  "  male  " 
before  "  persons."  And  the  irony  of  the  situa- 
tion lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  agitation 
for  the  Reform  Bill,  and  the  political  discussion 
it  introduced  into  so  many  homes,  that  first 
inspired  many  women  with  a  desire  to  take 
a  more  active  part  themselves  in  public  affairs. 
Certainly  the  proceedings  of  the  reformed  Parlia- 
ment must  have  helped  to  open  their  eyes.  In 
1835  the  word  "male"  was  introduced  into  the 
enfranchising  clauses  of  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tion Act,  thus  taking  away  from  women  the 
Franchises  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  under 
some  of  the  local  charters.  Another  Act 
passed  about  the  same  time  deprived  the 
widow  of  her  legal  right  to  the  third  of  her  hus- 
band's landed  estate,  to  which  she  had  previously 
been  entitled,  thus  giving  him  the  right,  if 
he  pleased,  to  will  all  his  property  away  from 
his  wife.  Such  legislation  must  have  aroused 
many  women  to  the  need  for  some  representa- 
tion of  their  own. 

Of  the  growing  interest  in  the  Suffrage  move- 
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ment  there  is  abundant  proof.  Some  of  the 
pamphlets  of  that  period  have  survived.  One 
•of  these,  '  A  Plea  for  Women,'  published  in 
1843,  speaks  of  the  absurdity  of  refusing  women 
•a  share  in  the  government  of  their  own  country, 
when  the  female  shareholders  of  the  East  India 
Company  were  able  to  vote  for  the  rulers  of 
India.  About  the  same  time  appeared  one 
of  the  earliest  leaflets  on  Women's  Suffrage, 
."  Never  will  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  well 
governed,"  says  its  author, 

"  until  both  sexes,  as  well  as  all  parties,  are  fairly- 
represented,  and  have  an  influence,  a  voice,  and 
.a  hand  in  the  enactment  and  administration  of 
the  laws.  One  would  think  the  sad  mismanage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  our  own  country  should  in 
.all  modesty  lead  us  men  to  doubt  our  own  capacity 
for  the  task  of  governing  a  nation,  or  even  a  state, 
alone,  and  to  apprehend  that  we  need  other  quali- 
ties in  our  public  councils,  qualities  that  may  be 
found  in  the  female  portion  of  our  race." 

Echoes  of  the  American  movement,  too,  reached 
England,  and  in  1851  an  article  in  The  West- 
minster Review,  by  Mrs.  John  Stuart  Mill, 
described  the  Convention  at  Worcester  in  1850. 
In  the  same  year  the  first  petition  of  English- 
women claiming  the  elective  Franchise  was 
sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  from  the  Sheffield 
Female  Political  Association,  and  four  years 
later  appeared  an  admirable  pamphlet  by  Mrs. 
Pochin,  entitled  '  The  Right  of  Women  to 
■exercise  the  Elective  Franchise.' 

What  the  Reform  agitation  had  begun  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  movement  continued.    To  many 
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Englishwomen  this  proved  the  inspiration 
which  the  anti-slavery  agitation  had  been  to 
Americans.  It  helped  them  too  to  realize 
how  closely'  politics  affected  their  own  lives. 
The  leader,  Mr.  Richard  Cobden,  was  an  ardent 
advocate  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women, 
and  his  daughters  are  still  working  for  the  same 
great  cause.  1 

JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  large  amount  of 
scattered  interest  in  the  question  of  Women's 
Suffrage.  Some  connecting  body  to  consolidate 
isolated  efforts  was  wanted,  but  the  greatest 
need  of  all  was  a  disinterested  champion.  This 
was  found  in  the  person  of  John  Stuart  Mill, 
and  the  organizing  of  the  movement  was  under- 
taken by  a  group  of  ladies  who  were  striving 
to  improve  the  education  of  girls,  and  open  out 
fresh  spheres  of  occupation  to  women. 

In  1865  Mr.  Mill  was  returned  for  West- 
minster, and  mentioned  the  Suffrage  of  women 
in  his  electoral  address.  A  Bill  for  extending 
the  Franchise  was  before  the  country,  and  this 
seemed  a  fitting  moment  for  presenting  the 
demands  of  the  women.  The  final  impetus 
was  given  by  a  speech  of  Disraeli's,  in  which 
he  said  :  "I  do  not  see,  whereas  a  woman 
has  so  much  to  do  with  the  State  and  Church, 
on  what  reasons,  if  you  come  to  right,  she  has 
not  a  right  to  vote."  A  petition  in  favour  of 
Women's  Suffrage  was  at  once  drawn  up.  In 
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less  tlian  a  fortnight  it  obtained  1,499  signatures, 
and  on  June  7th,  1866,  it  was  taken  to  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Miss  Emily  Davies  and  Miss 
Garrett.  Both  these  ladies  are  still  eager 
workers  in  the  Suffrage  cause,  and  women  owe 
them  many  another  debt, — to  Miss  Davies  as 
a  pioneer  for  University  education  for  women  ; 
to  Miss  Garrett,  now  Mrs.  Garrett  Anderson, 
for  opening  out  the  medical  profession,  and 
quite  recently  for  accepting  office  as  the  first 
lady  mayor  of  an  English  town.  Miss  Becker, 
of  Manchester,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
ardent  workers  in  the  cause,  did  not  know 
of  the  petition,  and  always  regretted  that  her 
name  had  not  been  added  to  bring  the  numbers 
up  to  1,500. 

THE   FIRST   SUFFRAGE  AMENDMENT. 

On  May  20th,  1867,  Mr.  Mill  moved  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Representation  of  the  People 
Bill  "  to  leave  out  the  word  '  men  '  in  order 
to  insert  the  word  '  person '  instead  thereof." 
Among  those  who  spoke  in  favour  was  Mr. 
Eawcett.  The  amendment  was  lost  by 
123  votes.  Perhaps  it  is  remarkable  that  in 
these  early  days  75  members  were  found  to 
vote  for  it. 

The  Women's  Suffrage  movement  was  now 
definitely  launched.  Committees  had  been 
formed  in  several  towns,  and  in  1867  these  were 
federated  into  the  National  Society  for  Women's 
Suffrage,  the  nucleus  which  eventually  developed 
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into  the  National  Union  of  Women's  Suffrage 
Societies,  now  affiliated  to  the  International 
Suffrage  Alliance. 

The  Reform  Act  of  1867  introduced  some 
great  changes  into  the  Franchise.  Its  object 
was  to  extend  it  in  boroughs  to  all  rate-paying 
householders  and  10L  lodgers ;  in  counties 
to  12L  householders  and  40s.  freeholders.  It 
also  substituted  the  word  "  men  "  for  "  male 
persons  "  in  the  Act  of  1832.  As  another  Act 
of  Parliament  distinctly  stated  that  "  in  all 
acts  words  implying  the  masculine  gender  shall 
be  deemed  and  taken  to  include  female,  unless 
the  contrary  is  provided,"  it  was  clear  that,, 
as  far  as  words  went,  the  new  Act  did  in  fact 
enfranchise  women.  Further,  the  researches 
of  a  legal  friend  of  the  cause  had  thrown  con- 
siderable light  on  the  rights  formerly  enjoyed 
by  women,  rights  which  had  been  in  no  wise 
definitely  repealed  by  the  Act  of  1832,  though 
the  new  voters  then  added  were  designated 
as  "  male  persons."  It  was,  therefore,  resolved 
to  try  some  test  cases,  by  placing  the  names 
of  duly  qualified  women  on  the  register,  and 
waiting  for  objections  to  be  made.  In  this 
way  more  than  5,000  women  householders 
in  Manchester  claimed  votes  under  the  new 
Act,  while  one  lady  claimed  as  a  freeholder 
under  an  old  unrepealed  Act  of  1429.  Of  course 
the  cases  were  decided  against  the  claimants. 
It  appeared  that,  had  men  been  concerned,  the 
Revising  Barrister  would  have  had  no  right  to 
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remove  names  not  objected  to,  but  one  of  the' 
judges  suggested  that  he  would  have  had  the 
right  to  remove  the  name  of  a  dog  or  a  horse 
from  the  register,  and  he  seemed  to  think 
a  woman  came  into  the  same  category.  The 
Court  refused  to  hear  the  claim,  as  a  woman 
had  no  right  to  the  appeal  granted  by  the 
Registration  Act.  This  is  a  sample  of  the 
treatment  meted  out  to  the  unenfranchised. 

BILLS  AMD  PETITION'S. 

Since,  rightly  or  wrongly,  it  had  been  decided 
that  women  were  not  qualified  to  vote  under 
existing  laws,  it  became  necessary  to  work 
for  an  alteration.  Most  unfortunately  Mr.  Mill 
had  lost  his  seat  at  the  election  of  1869,  and  the 
Suffragists  thus  lost  their  best  and  ablest  cham- 
pion. Mr.  Jacob  Bright  succeeded  to  the 
vacant  place,  and  when  a  Bill  was  introduced 
giving  the  Municipal  Franchise  to  every  male 
householder  who  had  resided  a  year  in  the 
borough,  he  succeeded  in  carrying  an  amend- 
ment to  leave  out  the  word  "  male."  At  the 
November  elections  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  women  recorded  their  votes,  and  the 
interest  then  shown  gave  great  encouragement 
to  the  supporters  of  the  Parliamentary  Suffrage. 

Now  began  a  consistent  agitation  in  favour 
of  the  Suffrage  Bill  to  be  introduced  in  the 
coming  session.  Meetings  were  held  in  several 
towns,  and  petitions  circulated,  which  received 
no  less  than  134,561  signatures.    At  a  public 
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meeting  held  in  London  Mrs.  Fawcett  for  the 
first  time  spoke  for  the  cause  to  which  she  has 
given  the  best  part  of  her  life.  Every  one 
worked  with  right  good  will,  and  many  believed 
the  goal  was  in  sight.  Few  probably  could 
have  guessed  in  that  radiant  dawn  that  they 
were  entering  on  "  forty  years  wandering  in 
the  wilderness." 

On  May  4th,  1870,  Mr.  Jacob  Bright  moved 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  the  removal 
of  the  electoral  disabilities  of  women.  It  was 
carried  by  124  to  91.  On  May  12th  it  went 
into  Committee,  and  was  there  rejected  owing 
to  the  intervention  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Gladstone. 

Still,  there  was  no  reason  to  lose  heart. 
There  was  propaganda  work  to  do  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  cause  gained  many  new  friends 
both  in  and  out  of  Parliament.  Several  bills 
were  brought  in,  but  as  the  number  of  sup- 
porters increased,  the  opposition  also  grew 
more  systematic.  Some  little  encouragement 
was  given  by  the  events  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
which,  small  as  it  is,  enjoys  the  privilege  of 
Home  Rule.  In  1880  a  Bill  was  passed  here 
giving  votes  to  women,  and  thus  the  House 
of  Keys,  as  it  is  called,  became  the  first  legisla- 
tive body  in  Europe  elected  by  both  sexes. 

WOMEN"  THROWN"  OVERBOARD. 

Early  in  the  eighties  the  prospect  of  a  new 
Reform  Bill  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  Suffrage 
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work.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  again  in  power, 
and  his  object  was  to  extend  the  household 
and  lodger  Franchise  to  the  counties  as  well 
as  the  boroughs.  This  meant  enfranchising 
the  agricultural  labourers,  many  of  whom, 
only  fourteen  years  after  the  passing  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Act,  were  quite  illiterate. 
To  enfranchise  these  men  and  omit  all  women 
seemed  too  great  an  insult,  and  in  order  to 
avert  it  a  vigorous  and  enthusiastic  campaign 
was  conducted  over  the  whole  country.  Nine 
great  demonstrations  were  held  in  Manchester, 
London,  Bristol,  Birmingham,  Bradford,  Not- 
tingham, Sheffield,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh. 
The  largest  hall  in  each  town  was  crowded  to 
its  utmost  capacity,  and  everywhere  memorials 
to  the  Government  were  adopted  unanimously. 

In  1883  a  memorial,  signed  by  110  members 
of  Parliament,  had  been  presented  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, stating  that  no  measure  for  the  extension 
of  the  Franchise  would  be  satisfactory  which 
omitted  women.  Public  opinion  was  rapidly 
growing  ripe  for  the  change.  During  the  debate 
on  the  Bill  an  amendment  in  favour  of  women 
was  proposed  by  a  Liberal,  and  seconded  by 
a  Conservative.  The  friends  on  both  sides 
would  probably  have  carried  it,  had  not  the 
Liberals  received  an  intimation  from  their 
leader  that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  use 
their  own  discretion  in  voting  on  it.  On 
June  10th  the  clause  was  moved,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone made  a  speech,  of  which  the  main  point 
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was  :  "  The  cargo  which  the  vessel  carries  is, 
in  our  opinion,  a  cargo  as  large  as  she  can  safely 
carry."  Under  his  orders  no  less  than  104 
professed  friends  to  the  cause  broke  their 
pledges,  and  helped  to  "  throw  the  women 
overboard."  Thus  ended  the  second  act  of 
the  great  Suffrage  drama.  The  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  agricultural  labourer  was  the  British 
parallel  to  the  enfranchisement  of  the  negro. 
In  each  case  women  were  told  to  stand  aside 
and  make  room  for  their  intellectual  inferiors. 

THE   YBAES  OF  DISCOURAGEMENT. 

Now  began  a  series  of  dull,  profitless  years 
for  the  Suffragists.  "  They  had  used,"  says 
Miss  Blackburn, 

"  every  legitimate  and  Constitutional  means  that 
was  open  to  them,  yet  they  were  left  in  the  resi- 
duum ....  Not  one  of  the  statesmen  responsible 
for  the  new  extension  had  taken  heed  of  the  fact 
that  every  extension  of  political  freedom  amongst 
men  leaves  women  in  a  more  unequal  position 
than  before." 

The  leaders  kept  to  their  post,  but  the  mass 
of  women  were  attracted  to  the  many  new  oppor- 
tunities for  usefulness  that  had  lately  been 
opened.  In  1870  School  Boards  had  been 
created,  and  women  could  sit  on  these  as  well 
as  vote  for  the  members.  Since  1875  they  had 
been  elected  as  guardians  of  the  poor,  and  a 
large  field  of  useful  work  was  thus  opened. 
In  1888  county  and  borough  councils  were 
created,  and  women  were  entitled  to  vote* 
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though  they  did  not  become  eligible  till  1907. 
In  1894  they  were  also  made  eligible  for  parish 
and  district  councils.  Women's  colleges  had 
been  started  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  fresh 
professions  were  being  opened  to  women,  and 
philanthropic  and  social  work  called  for  many 
volunteers.  So  it  happened  that,  though 
I  not  faithless  to  the  Suffrage,  many  of  the 
pioneer  women  found  a  fresh  outlet  for  their 
energies. 

Attempts  were  still  made  to  promote  legisla- 
tion, but  with  little  hope  of  success.  In  Eng- 
land a  Bill  introduced  by  a  private  member 
has  no  chance  of  passing  unless  the  Government 
gives  facilities,  and  no  Government  was  pre- 
pared to  do  this  for  a  Women's  Suffrage  measure. 
Sometimes  the  day  appointed  was  taken  for 
Government  business,  at  others  the  discussion 
of  some  trivial  matter  was  prolonged  till  it 
I  was  too  late  to  introduce  the  Suffrage  Bill. 
If  all  these  plans  failed  the  Bill  was  "  talked 
out,"  i.e.,  one  member  undertook  to  keep  on 
talking  till  the  hour  when  the  debate  had  to 
cease,  and  it  was  too  late  to  take  a  vote.  On 
the  rare  occasions  when  it  passed  the  second 
reading  care  was  taken  that  it  should  go  no 
further.  Of  course  the  change  involved  in  the 
principle  is  too  great  to  become  law  at  the 
initiation  of  a  private  member,  and  the  demand 
of  all  sections  of  Suffragists  is  now  for  a  Govern- 
ment Bill  dealing  with  Women's  Suffrage  only. 
Past  experience  has  shown  that  if  anything 
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•else  is  included  in  the  Bill  the  women  will  always 
be  thrown  overboard. 

In  this  state  of  things  it  might  be  expected 
that  those  who  had  worked  forty  years  for  the 
•cause  would  lose  heart,  yet  there  was  never 
better  ground  for  encouragement  than  to-day. 
For  within  the  last  few  years  a  strange  new 
sound  has  reached  their  ears,  "  the  young  genera- 
tion knocking  at  the  door."  They  are  streaming 
in  from  all  quarters,  the. women  doctors,  who 
owed  their  education  to  the  pioneers ;  the 
college  girls  who  had  entered  the  universities 
through  their  labours  ;  the  women  who  were 
at  the  head  of  the  schools  they  had  founded. 
There  came  too  the  factory  workers  in  their 
thousands,  and  the  busy  housekeepers  of  the 
eo-operative  guilds  ;  all  the  vigorous  new  life  of 
the  country,  to  rally  round  the  old  flag,  and  with 
its  young  fresh  vitality  carry  it  on  to  victory. 

THE  MILITANT  PARTY. 

Among  the  crowd  of  newcomers  were  some 
that  knocked  more  loudly  than  the  rest.  In 
the  words  of  one  of  its  leaders  :  "  This  new 
school  was  marked  off  from  the  old  by  its  anti- . 
Government  policy,  by  its  deliberate  disregard 
of  convention,  and  by  its  dramatic  capture 
of  the  public  attention."  They  considered 
that  peaceable  methods  had  failed,  and  that 
they  must  follow  the  lead  of  the  Chartists, 
who  had  to  resort  to  mass  demonstrations  and 
open  revolt. 
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"  Liberty  of  speech,  of  conscience,  of  thought, 
have  each  their  roll  of  martyrs.  Before  any  human 
liberty  has  been  won  some  men  and  women  have 
had  to  suffer.  The  same  rule  must  apply  to  this 
case — before  women's  hberty  could  be  won  some 
women  would  have  to  suffer.  So  carefully  and 
deliberately  these  women  planned  a  campaign 
of  protest  against  the  Government,  and  the  laws 
in  which  they  had  no  share." 

Thus  speaks  Mrs.  Billington-Greig,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  what  is  now  known  as  "  the  Suffra- 
gette Movement,"  in  her  little  book,  '  Towards 
Women's  Liberty,'  and  those  who  would  under- 
stand this  new  phenomenon  should  study  it  in 
her  pages.  Feeling  runs  so  high  in  England 
as  to  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  the  militant 
tactics,  that  it  is  probably  easier  for  foreign 
nations  to  pronounce  judgment  than  for  us.  On 
one  point  all  must  agree  :  the  new  tactics  were 
effective.  They  have  made  Women's  Suffrage  a 
question  of  the  day.  Formerly  the  newspapers 
ignored  it,  now  it  is  the  best  of  copy.  For  several 
months  all  strangers  were  excluded  from  the 
debates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  lest  some  un- 
ruly man  or  woman  shout  "  Votes  for  Women  " 
from  the  gallery ;  and  Cabinet  Ministers, 
who  addressed  public  meetings,  stipulated  that 
no  ladies  should  be  present.  Before  their  advent 
Women's  Suffrage  was  hardly  known  to  the 
masses.  Now  the  "  man  in  the  street "  is  the 
first  to  cheer  the  "  Suffragettes,"  and  wish  them 
success.  They  have  made  the  Suffrage  a  question 
of  the  day,  and  foreign  papers  too  bring  long 
accounts  of  the  doings  of  the  English  militants. 
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The  record  of  the  last  four  years  would 
fill  a  volume.  Mass  meetings  have  been  held, 
processions  have  traversed  the  streets  of  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Manchester,  the  Suffrage  has 
become  a  factor  at  by-elections,  a  lady  graduate 
has  pleaded  her  own  case  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  there  have  been  "  raids  "  on  the  House 
of  Commons,  bazaars  and  self-denial  weeks 
with  amazing  financial  results,  Suffrage  plays 
at  the  theatres,  hunger  strikes  in  prison,  and 
medical  protests  against  the  cruelty  of  forcible 
feeding — a  ceaseless  war  of  words  and  deeds. 
No  better  summary  of  the  present  situation 
could  be  found  than  that  given  by  the  Inter- 
national President  in  her  address  at  the  Amster- 
dam Congress  : — 

"  There  have  been  several  organizations,  and 
these  have  differed  widely  as  to  methods, 
yet  no  time  has  been  wasted  in  disputes  over 
them,  and  the  main  object  has  never  been  lost 
sight  of  for  a  moment.  The  so-called  Suffragettes 
have  displayed  an  amazing  amount  of  energy, 
of  persistency,  and  executive  force.  Yet  the 
older  and  more  conservative  body  of  workers 
has  been  no  less  remarkable.  Human  nature 
is  so  constituted  that  most  leaders  would  have 
sulked  in  their  tents  or  joined  in  the  general  stone- 
throwing  at  the  new  comers,  who  were  declared 
to  be  '  setting  the  cause  backward  hundreds  of 
years.'  These  English  leaders  did  nothing  of  the 
kind  :  instead,  with  a  forbearance  we  may  all 
do  well  to  imitate,  they  quadrupled  their  own 
activities.  Every  class,  including  ladies  of  the 
nobility,  working  girls,  housewives,  and  professional 
women,  have  engaged  in  the  campaign,  and  not 
■&  man,  woman,  or  child  in  England  has  been  per- 
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mitted  to  plead  ignorance  concerning  the  meaning 
of  Women's  Suffrage." 

,  «  The  Suffrage  Societies  are  so  numerous  that 
it  is  impossible  even  to  mention  them  all. 
Most  of  them  have  branches  in  Scotland  as 
well  as  England.  The  oldest,  the  National 
Union  of  Women's  Suffrage  Societies,  has  spread 
over  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  constantly- 
breaking  up  fresh  ground.  It  is  "  non- 
party," and  works  with  the  friends  of  the  cause 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Conservative 
and  Unionist  Women's  Franchise  Association  is 
a  newcomer,  which  chiefly  sets  itself  to  educate 
the  Conservative  women  as  to  the  need  of  the 
vote.  Among  the  vice-presidents  are  a  sister 
■and  sister-in-law  of  the  ex-Premier,  Mr.  Balfour. 
The  Social  and  Political  Union  has  been  com- 
pared to  a  well-ordered  and  disciplined  army 
ready  to  face  any  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  the 
cause  and  its  honoured  leaders,  Mrs.  Pankhurst 
and  Mrs.  Pethick  Lawrence.  The  other  militant 
society  is  the  Women's  Freedom  League,  with 
Mrs.  Despard  as  President.  The  Liberal  Women's 
Forward  Suffrage  Union  is  prepared  to  put 
iSuffrage  before  party,  if  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment should  again  disappoint  the  hopes  of 
the  women  who  have  hitherto  supported  them 
so  loyally.  The  Irish  Society  undertakes  both 
Parliamentary  Suffrage  and  Local  Government 
work ;  but  an  offshoot,  the  Irish  Women's 
Franchise  League,  is  initiating  a  more  active 
Suffrage    campaign.    The    three  professional 
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societies — the  Writers',  the  Actresses',  and  the 
Artists'  Franchise  Leagues — work  independently, 
and  give  their  help  to  all  the  societies,  using 
their  special  talents  for  the  common  cause. 
The  Men's  League,  too,  gives  its  help  to  all 
with  a  chivalry  and  generosity  it  is  hard  to 
overpraise.  Of  the  many  new-comers  some  of 
the  most  interesting  are  the  Church  League  for 
Women's  Suffrage  and  the  Society  of  Younger 
Suffragists.  In  this  enmeration  it  is  difficult 
not  to  include  the  new  Anti-Suffrage  Society. 
It  has  often  done  us  good  service  in  breaking 
up  fresh  ground,  after  which  it  has  been  easy 
to  start  a  branch  of  a  Suffrage  Society.  Besides, 
its  members  approve  of  Municipal  Suffrage, 
and  do  not  wish  to  lose  any  rights  they  already 
possess  :  so,  perhaps,  they  might  grow  recon- 
ciled, if  against  their  will  they  won  some  new 
ones.  They  have  helped  us  to  reconsider  our 
position  and  realize  the  force  of  the  Suffrage 
arguments.  And,  finally,  their  existence  proves 
that  the  Suffragists  are  strong  enough  to  be 
feared. 
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SWEDEN. 

If  the  seeds  of  liberty  were  first  sown  in 
Anglo-Saxon  lands,  there  were  none  in  which 
they  fell  on  better  soil  than  the  Scandinavian 
countries.  Naturally  freedom-loving,  and  with- 
out the  prejudice  that  liberty  is  a  blessing  to 
which  only  a  privileged  few  are  entitled,  the 
men  seemed  readier  here  than  elsewhere  to 
treat  women  as  equals,  and  to  accept  then- 
participation  in  professions  and  Government. 

FREDESIKA  BREMER. 

The  movement  towards  the  freedom  of  women 
spread  from  the  United  States  to  Sweden,  and 
it  was  the  distinguished  authoress,  Frederika 
Bremer,  who  had  the  honour  of  being  the  torch- 
bearer.  Her  visit  to  America  in  1845,  when  the 
anti-slavery  movement  was  at  its  height  and 
the  first  beginnings  of  the  Suffrage  movement 
were  taking  shape,  proved  an  inspiration  to  her. 
With  a  mind  awakened  to  the  needs  of  women 
she  returned  to  Sweden,  and  devoted  her  energies 
to  improving  the  condition  of  her  own  country- 
women. At  that  time  education  was  the  chief 
need  of  Swedish  girls,  and  to  this  she  and  a 
small  group  of  friends  devoted  themselves. 
She  is  rightly  regarded  as  the  foundress  of  the 
Swedish  women's  movement,  and  the  Suffragists 
of  to-day  realize  that  they  owe  their  first  in- 
spiration to  her. 

D 
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One  reason  for  the  swift  progress  in  Sweden 
may  be  that  the  rights  once  conferred  never  seem 
to  have  been  lost.  It  appears  that  in  1700 
all  women  who  owned  land  were  entitled  to 
vote  at  the  election  of  a  pastor,  a  right  which 
was  never  "  reformed  away,"  but  extended 
in  1841  to  all  independent  women  who  paid 
taxes.  In  1845  sons  and  daughters  were  placed 
on  an  equality  in  matters  of  inheritance.  As 
early  as  1862  women  over  twenty-one,  who 
paid  taxes  to  the  amount  of  500  kroner  (281.), 
received  the  Municipal  Franchise,  which  has 
only  now,  after  more  than  forty  years,  been 
granted  to  the  women  of  Denmark.  It  is 
hard  for  those  who  look  on  from  a  distance 
to  understand  the  motives  that  influence  the 
caprices  of  men  in  different  countries.  In 
Sweden  the  Municipal  Franchise  has  a  special 
significance,  since  it  gives  an  indirect  vote 
for  the  Upper  House,  which  is  elected  through 
persons  nominated  by  the  provincial  and 
municipal  councils. 

At  this  time,  however,  there  was  no  directly 
elected  Lower  House,  for  it  was  not  till  1866 
that  the  old  Diet  of  four  estates  was  supplanted 
by  a  modern  Parliament.  We  cannot  help 
wondering  whether,  if  the  women  who  already 
had  the  municipal  vote  had  known  how  to 
value  their  privileges,  they  might  not  from  the 
first  have  been  included  among  the  Parlia- 
mentary electors. 

As  yet,  however,  the  awakening  of  Swedish 
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women  had  scarcely  begun.  In  1887  only  about 
4,000  out  of  62,000  on  the  register  took  the 
trouble  to  record  their  votes,  and  in  1866  the 
proportion  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  even 
smaller.  At  that  date  they  were  scarcely 
qualified  by  education  or  experience  to  exercise 
the  full  Franchise. 

A  EECOBD  OP  PBOGKESS. 

The  first  step  was  to  give  girls  a  better  educa- 
tion, and  obtain  their  admission  to  the  Univer- 
sities. This  was  done  in  1870.  Next  a  society 
was  founded,  largely  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  Baroness  Adlersparre,  to  remove  some 
of  the  anomalies  in  the  position  of  married 
women.  When  some  success  had  been  achieved, 
it  took  up  work  in  other  directions,  e.g.,  the 
political  education  of  the  female  voters.  In 
1884  the  Frederika  Bremer  Union  was  started, 
and  became  the  nucleus  of  the  movement  in 
•Sweden.  From  this  time  forth  many  reforms 
were  achieved  in  the  position  of  women.  They 
were  made  eligible  to  School  Boards  and  Boards 
of  Guardians.  A  new  law  provided  for  the 
separate  taxation  of  married  women  who 
managed  their  own  property,  thus  entitling 
them  to  exercise  the  Municipal  Franchise.  The 
excellence  of  their  work  has  met  with  full 
recognition.  They  have  recently  been  made 
eligible  for  the  management  of  the  Municipal 
Labour  Bureau  at  Stockholm,  and  appointed  as 
inspectors  of  municipal  tenement  houses  and 
of  orphan  children. 
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A  law  was  passed  in  1907,  and  confirmed  in 
1909,  admitting  women  to  State  appointments 
as  doctors  of  medicine  and  teachers  at  the 
Universities  and  Schools  of  Art  and  Science, 
It  also  made  them  eligible  to  all  municipal 
boards  and  town  and  county  councils  except 
the  Landsting. 

SWEDISH  "WOMEN"  DEMAND  SUFFRAGE. 

In  a  country  where  the  work  of  women  has 
met  such  complete  and  speedy  recognition,  it 
would  seem  as  though  the  Parliamentary  Fran- 
chise ought  not  to  be  too  hard  of  attainment. 
Unfortunately,  as  so  often  happens,  the  ques- 
tion of  Female  Suffrage  was  complicated  by 
the  demand  for  an  extension  of  the  Male 
Franchise.  Formerly  only  property  owners 
and  taxpayers  were  entitled  to  vote,  and  it 
would  have  been  easier  to  win  inclusion  for 
women  on  this  basis  than  on  that  of  Universal 
Suffrage,  which  in  practice  usually  resolves 
itself  into  Manhood  Suffrage  only.  The  first 
Women's  Suffrage  Bill  had  been  introduced 
into  the  Swedish  Parliament  as  early  as  1884, 
and  received  with  the  usual  meed  of  ridicule 
which  the  pioneers  had  to  encounter  everywhere. 
At  that  time  the  women  were  not  ready  for 
it,  and  it  was  not  till  1902  that  the  campaign 
for  the  Suffrage  was  seriously  undertaken.  In 
that  year  Mr.  C.  Lindhagen,  a  member  of  the 
Second  Chamber,  moved  that  Parliament  should 
call  upon  the  Government  to  undertake  an 
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investigation  on  the  subject  of  Women's  Suffrage. 
At  the  same  time  meetings  were  held  to  discuss 
the  subject,  and  an  association  founded  under 
the  title  of  the  Stockholm  Society  for  Women's 
Suffrage.  The  members  drew  up  a  petition 
to  Parliament,  which  in  two  weeks  received 
5,641  signatures.  The  Bill  was,  however,  re- 
jected by  111  to  64  in  the  Second  Chamber, 
and  did  not  come  to  a  division  in  the  First, 
In  1904  Mr.  Lindhagen  introduced  a  second  Bill, 
which  obtained  93  votes  against  115.  Next 
year  the  Bill  was  again  introduced,  and  was 
backed  by  57  Members  of  Parliament.  Both 
Chambers  divided  on  it.  In  the  First  it  was 
rejected  by  89  votes  to  3  ;  in  the  Second  by 
109  to  88.  Thus  the  cause  was  slowly  gaining 
adherents,  and  outside  Parliament  the  activity 
was  no  less.  Suffrage  Associations  were  spring- 
ing up  all  over  the  country,  and  these  were 
united  into  a  National  Union  of  Suffrage 
Societies,  which  continues  to  increase  with 
almost  incredible  rapidity,  and  at  the  present 
time  numbers  more  than  150  branches. 

In  1905  a  new  Liberal  Cabinet  entered  office, 
and  the  question  of  a  wider  Franchise  came 
before  the  country.  Meetings  were  he]d,  resolu- 
tions carried,  and  no  fewer  than  thirty  petitions 
were  sent  up  to  the  Cabinet.  Then  the  usual 
result  occurred.  The  women's  claims  were 
rejected  on  the  old  plea  of  "  overloading  the 
ship,"  and  they  were  bidden  to  wait  till  all  the 
men  were  enfranchised,  and  had  leisure  to  do 
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something  for  the  women.  The  result  was  an 
increased  agitation  throughout  the  country. 
In  January,  1906,  36  petitions  were  sent  up,  and! 
4  Women's  Suffrage  Bills  were  introduced.  The 
Constitution  Committee,  which  has  to  deal  with 
proposed  changes  in  the  Constitution,  rejected 
them  all,  but  moved  that  Parliament  should 
call  upon  the  Government  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  question  of  Women's  Suffrage. 
This  motion  was  carried  in  the  First  Chamber 
by  69  votes  to  60,  and  in  the  Second  by  127 
to  100.  Thus  within  four  years  of  initiating 
the  movement  a  Parliamentary  victory  had 
been  gained.  The  Government  Franchise  Bill 
was  rejected,  and  the  Liberal  Cabinet  resigned 
in  May,  1906,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  Conserva- 
tive Government. 

In  the  autumn  the  Prime  Minister  received 
a  deputation  of  49  delegates,  with  Miss  Anna 
Whitlock,  President  of  the  Suffrage  Association, 
as  spokeswoman.  He  promised  to  consider 
the  matter,  but  pointed  out  that  it  was  first 
necessary  to  receive  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission of  investigation.  A  few  days  after  the 
deputation  was  received  by  the  late  King 
Oscar,  who  expressed  sympathy,  but  could 
make  no  promise,  lest  the  solution  of  the  Men's 
Suffrage  question  should  be  delayed.  The 
women  held  that,  unless  their  claims  were  to 
be  indefinitely  shelved,  they  must  act  at  once. 
They  collected  signatures  to  a  monster  petition, 
and  in  February,  1907,  it  was  sent  up,  bearing 
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142,128  signatures,  a  remarkable  number  in  a 
country  whose  total  population  scarcely  exceeds 
five  millions. 

These  efforts  were  not  unrewarded.  The 
Labour  members  decided  to  include  Women's 
Suffrage  in  the  Franchise  Bill  brought  in  by 
their  party.  Other  Bills  in  favour  were  also 
introduced,  but  all  were  rejected  by  the  Special 
Committee  on  Suffrage.  One  only  came  to  the 
vote  in  the  Second  Chamber,  and  was  rejected 
by  133  votes  to  91.  This  decision  was  followed 
by  increased  agitation  in  the  country  and 
through  the  press,  which  in  Sweden  has  always 
treated  the  question  seriously,  and  opened  its 
columns  to  discussion  on  it.  In  the  autumn  of 
1907  the  Liberals  also  placed  Women's  Suffrage 
on  their  programme.  As  two  of  the  Opposition 
groups  had  now  endorsed  it  they  had  hoped 
that  perhaps  the  Government  might  take  the 
question  in  hand,  but  they  were  doomed  to 
disappointment.  For  the  first  time  in  history 
the  King's  Speech  in  1908  contained  a  reference 
to  Women's  Suffrage,  and  though  it  was  only 
to  the  effect  that  nothing  would  be  done  that 
session,  the  mere  acknowledgment  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  question  was  a  gain  to  the 
cause.  Private  Bills  were,  of  course,  brought 
in,  and,  as  usual,  rejected. 

AN  ENEBGETIC  ELECTION  'CAMPAIGN. 

At  the  elections  in  the  autumn  the  members 
of  the  Suffrage  Association  threw  themselves 
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energetically  into  the  work  of  canvassing. 
Never  before  had  the  Swedish  women  shown 
such  an  interest  in  politics.  The  policy  here 
was  to  keep  out  the  Conservatives,  for  it  was 
the  outgoing  Conservative  Government  the 
women  had  to  fight.  They  were  frequently 
asked  to  speak  at  Liberal  meetings,  and  even 
when  not  invited  they  could  always  count  on 
a  courteous  hearing. 

One  lady  thus  describes  her  experiences  : — 
"  For  my  part  I  have  met  with  the  utmost 
courtesy  both  at  Conservative  and  Liberal  meet- 
ings. Only  once,  and  it  is  a  rather  funny  ex- 
perience, the  gentleman  in  the  chair  seemed  to 
be  at  his  wits'  end  when  he  got  my  card,  demand- 
ing to  speak.  He  forgot,  in  his  consternation, 
to  ask  the  audience,  so  I  had  to  do  it  myself 
in  the  discussion,  and  my  little  speech  was  received 
with  hearty  applause." 

Certainly  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  Swedish 
women  is  amazing.  One  lady  made  a  propa- 
ganda tour,  walking  over  800  miles  to  preach 
the  Suffrage  to  men  and  women.  No  wonder 
that  men  as  well  as  women  were  roused  to  take 
an  interest.  The  results  of  the  elections  were 
on  the  whole  favourable. 

THE  KING  SYMPATHIZES. 

At  last,  after  many  delays,  a  new  Franchise 
Bill  has  become  law.  It  is  not  a  genuine 
Manhood  Suffrage  measure,  as  certain  conditions 
are  attached  to  the  exercise  of  the  vote.  Electors 
must  be  twenty-four  years  of  age,  must  have 
paid  their  taxes,  and  completed  their  year  of 
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military  service.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
procure  the  inclusion  of  women,  but,  as  antici- 
pated, this  was  unsuccessful. 

They  had,  however,  won  the  sympathies  of 
the  Lower  House.  Franchise  Bills  were  intro- 
duced by  two  parties  and  by  one  private  member 
of  the  First  Chamber,  and  these  were  accepted 
by  the  Constitution  Committee.  In  April  1909 
a  Women's  Suffrage  Bill  passed  the  Lower  House 
unanimously  without  discussion.  On  the  same 
day  the  Upper  House  rejected  a  similar  Bill 
by  104  votes  to  25,  after  a  debate  of  five  hours. 

This  result  is  full  of  encouragement.  The 
only  obstacle  still  to  be  overcome  is  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  First  Chamber  ;  and  as  this  is  elective, 
and  the  new  Franchise  laws  give  women  a  more 
direct  voice  in  the  election,  the  National 
Women's  Suffrage  Association  is  devoting  its 
energies  to  the  siege  of  this  last  stronghold. 
On  the  sympathy  of  their  King  they  may 
already  count.  Early  in  1909  he  gave  a  very- 
gracious  reception  to  a  deputation  of  35  members 
of  the  Central  Board  of  the  National  Women's 
Suffrage  Association,  expressed  himself  as 
personally  in  sympathy,  and  hoped  that  the 
country  might  soon  be  in  a  position  to  utilize  the 
beneficial  influence  of  women  more  directly. 
For  his  part  he  would  do  what  he  could  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  happy  issue. 
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NORWAY. 

It  is  a  refreshing  change,  when  we  turn  to 
the  women  of  this  enterprising  little  land,  to  be 
able  to  ask,  not  "  How  goes  the  fight  %  "  but 
"  How  did  you  win  the  victory  ?  "  For  Nor- 
wegian women  have  won  the  vote,  and  with  it 
eligibility  to  Parliament ;  and  in  October,  1909, 
they  were  for  the  first  time  called  upon  to 
exercise  their  new  privileges.  Good  luck  to 
them  !  and  may  they  teach  us  how  speedily 
to  follow  in  their  footsteps. 

A  LAND   OF  FREEDOM. 

Looking  back  on  the  record  of  woman's 
advance  in  Norway,  it  seems  as  though  events- 
had  moved  faster  here  than  elsewhere.  The 
land  that  gave  us  Ibsen  and  Bjornson  should 
naturally  be  the  home  of  freedom,  a  place  where 
shams  and  inert  contentment  with  "  things  as 
they  are  "  find  little  indulgence.  Then,  too, 
there  are  fewer  complications  here,  with  a  popu- 
lation less  than  that  of  London,  and  the  absence 
of  all  aristocracy,  there  are  no  violent  contrasts, 
between  rich  and  poor,  drones  and  workers  ; 
no  wealthy  idle  women,  who,  having  all  they 
want  themselves,  bid  their  less  fortunate 
sisters  be  content  with  their  lot.  Perhaps,  too, 
the  work  of  women  is  more  valued  in  a  sparsely 
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peopled  land,  where  the  bitterness  of  competi- 
tion is  less  felt.  In  any  case,  the  fact  remains 
that  women  in  Norway  are  not  only  admitted 
to  the  Universities,  but  also  to  all  the  profes- 
sions, including  the  Bar.  They  serve  on  juries, 
and  are  admitted  to  many  State  posts.  Married 
women  have  the  disposal  of  their  own  property, 
and  this  is,  perhaps,  the  only  European  country 
where  they  no  longer  have  to  promise  on  their 
wedding  day  to  obey  their  husbands.  Even 
the  illegitimate  mother  has  some  rights,  and 
the  father  is  compelled  to  share  the  burden 
with  her. 

The  Suffrage  movement  has  been  said  to 
date  from  the  early  thirties,  when  the  subject 
first  began  to  be  discussed  ;  but  not  till  1869 
was  a  public  meeting  held  to  advocate  it.  In 
1884  the  Society  of  Norwegian  Women  was 
started,  and  in  1885  Froken  Gina  Krog  founded 
a  society  at  Christiania,  whose  chief  aim  was 
the  granting  of  the  Municipal  Franchise  to 
women. 

From  that  time  forward  there  was  steady 
advance,  and  the  agitation  spread  over  the 
country.  Public  meetings  were  held,  lectures 
delivered,  petitions  signed,  and  everything  done 
to  keep  the  interest  alive.  In  1889  women 
with  children  received  a  vote  for  School  Boards, 
with  the  right  to  stand  for  election. 

In  1893  a  Suffrage  Bill  actually  obtained 
a  majority,  but  not  the  two-thirds  necessary 
for  a  change  in  the  Constitution.    Still,  this 
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was  very  encouraging  to  the  workers,  and  in 
1895  a  Women's  Suffrage  Association  was 
started,  which  was  reorganized  three  years  later 
as  the  National  Women's  Suffrage  Association. 
In  the  same  year  Universal  Suffrage  was  granted 
to  men. 

In  1899  a  petition,  signed  by  12,000  women, 
was  printed,  and  a  copy  laid  on  the  place  of 
every  member  of  the  Storthing.  This  made 
a  great  impression,  and  the  matter  was  referred 
to  the  Government  for  future  consideration. 
When,  in  1901,  a  proposal  to  extend  the 
Municipal  Franchise  of  men  was  brought  in, 
the  Women's  Suffrage  Association  protested 
against  any  further  increase  in  the  number 
of  male  voters  without  a  corresponding  addition 
to  the  Franchise  of  women.  Their  demands 
received  attention,  and  the  Municipal  Suffrage 
and  the  right  to  be  elected  were  granted  to 
women  taxpayers. 

NINETY  WOMEN"  COUNCILLORS. 

This  was  a  distinct  step  forward,  and  the 
women  soon  showed  that  they  valued  their 
new  privileges.  At  the  first  election  they  voted 
in  large  numbers,  and  ninety  women  councillors 
were  elected,  and  160  substitutes  (the  title  given 
to  the  next  candidate  on  the  list,  who  serves 
as  an  "  understudy  "  for  the  member  in  case 
of  illness  or  death). 

The  Suffrage  Association  now  continued  its 
labours,  with  even  greater  zeal.    They  issued 
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appeals  to  all  women  electors  to  register  their 
votes,  and  organized  lectures  in  towns  and 
villages.  70,000  of  these  appeals  were  sent 
out,  and  everywhere  they  met  a  warm  response. 

NORWEGIAN   WOMEN  PATRIOTS. 

Then  came  1905,  the  year  of  the  separation 
from  Sweden.  When  a  census  of  the  whole 
male  population  was  taken  on  the  question, 
women  were  excluded  from  the  inquiry,  as 
though  the  question  of  nationality  were  of  less 
importance  to  women  than  men.  In  vain  the 
Women's  Suffrage  Association  petitioned  the 
Storthing  to  admit  them  to  the  voting  of  the 
people,  which,  being  outside  the  scope  of  the 
Constitution,  might  easily  have  been  extended 
to  them.    The  request  was  simply  disregarded. 

Then  the  women  resolved  to  take  their  own 
census.  The  Suffrage  Association  collected  the 
signatures  of  300,000  women,  which  practically 
included  all  of  full  age,  expressing  their  adhesion 
to  the  resolution  of  June  7th.  This  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Storthing,  accompanied  by  an 
address.  The  President  acknowledged  it  with 
thanks,  and  when,  at  the  afternoon  meeting, 
he  reported  the  matter  officially,  all  the  members 
rose  and  listened  standing  to  his  communica- 
tion. This  token  of  respect  marked  the  recog- 
nition of  women  as  citizens  and  patriots.  Hence- 
forth they  must  take  their  proper  place  in  the 
reconstituted  kingdom  of  Norway.  In  the 
autumn  of  1906  the  elections  took  place.  The 
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Suffrage  Association  had  been  at  work  ever 
since  January,  with  a  view  to  the  election  of 
Suffrage  candidates.  To  all  the  meetings  at 
which  the  various  parties  discussed  their  pro- 
gramme the  Association  sent  appeals  to  include 
the  question  of  Women's  Suffrage.  Fru  Qvam, 
the  President  of  the  Association,  herself  attended 
three  of  the  meetings,  and  addressed  the  Depu- 
ties, with  favourable  results. 

The  Liberal  and  Socialist  parties  endorsed 
the  claims  of  the  women.  The  Agrarians  and 
Conservatives  rejected  the  proposals  by  a  very 
narrow  minority.  In  the  Temperance  and 
Democratic  parties  and  the  Liberal  centre  only 
a  few  voices  were  heard  in  favour.  However, 
the  Association  never  relaxed  its  efforts.  It 
tried  to  get  the  question  raised  at  every  political 
meeting,  and  urged  individual  candidates  to 
include  it  in  their  election  addresses. 

THE    EFFECT  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS. 

At  this  juncture  happily  the  Copenhagen 
Congress  was  held.  This  attracted  much  atten- 
tion in  Norway,  and  changed  the  whole  tone 
of  the  press,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  worst 
opponent  of  the  cause.  "  The  Conference," 
said  Fru  Qvam  at  Amsterdam,  "  had  won  for 
our  cause  so  strong  a  world  position,  that  no 
one  could  any  longer  treat  it  with  scornful 
superiority.  It  then  became  possible  for  a 
man  to  advocate  our  cause,  without  diminishing 
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his  good  reputation."  At  the  elections  the  two 
parties  that  favoured  the  women  were  in  a 
majority,  but  even  then  success  was  not  assured, 
for  everywhere  election  pledges  prove  the  most 
brittle  of  all  promises.  It  was  necessary  to 
make  one  final  effort.  Appeals  were  sent  to 
the  Storthing  from  all  fifty  branches  of  the 
Suffrage  Association,  as  well  as  from  public 
meetings  and  other  women's  unions.  No  one 
could  plead  ignorance  of  the  question  or  doubt 
the  desires  of  the  women. 

VICTORY. 

From  January  to  June,  1907,  they  were  kept 
in  suspense.  At  last,  on  June  14th,  the  Bill 
was  reported  by  Mr.  Bryggessan,  who,  in  spite 
of  serious  illness,  came  to  the  House  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  his  countrywomen.  After  a  debate 
of  only  two  hours  Women's  Suffrage  was  carried 
by  96  to  23  votes.  It  is  conferred  on  all  women, 
married  or  single,  who  pay  taxes  to  the  amount 
of  400  kroner  (about  221.)  in  towns,  or  300  kroner 
(about  161.)  in  the  country,  about  300,000  in  all. 

Looking  back  on  this  record  of  events,  we 
at  a  distance  might  be  tempted  to  call  the 
victory  an  easy  one.  The  women  who  won 
it  would  have  a  different  tale  to  tell.  The 
victory  was  a  triumph  of  enthusiasm,  organized 
effort,  and  unremitting  labour.  The  words 
spoken  by  Fru  Qvam  at  Amsterdam  may  serve 
as  an  inspiration  to  the  women  of  other  lands. 

"  Without  immodesty  I  dare  say  that  we  could 
not  stand  where  we  are  to-day  if  we  had  not  had 
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our  National  Women's  Suffrage  Association  and 
organization,  which  makes  it  possible  to  reach 
practically  all  the  women  of  the  country. 

"  In  my  opinion  the  petitions  and  appeals  to 
the  Storthing  have  been  of  the  most  importance 
to  our  cause.  They  were  of  advantage  in  con- 
vincing the  legislators  and  the  women  themselves. 
....  It  is  through  the  co-operation  of  those  who 
are  adherents  of  our  cause,  without  regard  to  other 
opinions,  that  we  have  obtained  the  present  results. 
Our  experience  of  twenty  years  teaches  us  that 
one  single  party  could  not  have  carried  our  cause  : 
there  are  always  in  all  parties  so  great  a  number 
of  antagonists  that  the  majority  of  two -thirds 
necessary  for  amendments  of  our  Constitution, 
cannot  be  obtained  by  one  party  alone." 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  add  that  in  the 
autumn  of  1909  Norwegian  women  voted  in 
large  numbers  and  with  much  enthusiasm, 
and  that,  although  none  of  the  woman  candi- 
dates won  a  seat  in  the  Storthing,  one  lady,  a 
representative  of  the  teaching  profession,  was 
elected  as  "  substitute  "  to  one  of  the  Christiania 
deputies. 
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DENMARK. 

In  the  year  1849  a  little  book,  entitled  'Letters 
from  Clara  Rafael,'  was  published,  which  con- 
tained in  narrow  compass  the  germ  of  the 
women's  movement  in  Denmark.  The  author 
was  a  young  girl  of  nineteen,  who,  with  mar- 
vellous courage,  uttered  views  far  in  advance 
of  her  age.  What  is  even  more  remarkable, 
they  had  grown  up  spontaneously  in  her  mind, 
without  any  inspiration  from  other  countries 
or  persons.  These  twelve  letters  created  a 
veritable  sensation.  They  were  read  and  dis- 
cussed everywhere,  in  society,  the  press,  and 
the  monthly  reviews.  She  was  attacked  and 
defended  with  equal  vehemence,  and  the  Danish 
world  ranged  itself  in  two  camps,  for  or  against 
Clara  Rafael.  Her  little  book  contains  ideas 
that  belong  naturally  to  our  own  day,  but  the 
effect  at  that  time  was  startling.  She  herself 
was  dismayed  at  the  conflagration  she  had 
kindled ;  and  as  false  friends  had  betrayed 
her  anonymity,  she  went  to  hide  herself  in 
the  country,  where  she  became  the  first  female 
telegraphist  in  Denmark.  In  this  position  her 
voice  was  silenced,  and  for  many  years  the 
movement  in  Denmark  was  wrapped  in  profound 
slumber. 

In  1871  an  International  Association  was 
formed  at  Geneva,  and  a  Dane,  who  resided 
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there,  entered  into  communication  with  sym- 
pathizers at  home,  with  a  view  to  organizing 
a  Danish  branch.  This  was  Mr.  Frederick 
Bajer,  the  great  peace  apostle,  who  won  the 
Nobel  Prize  in  1908.  Eventually  it  was  decided 
to  form  an  independent  National  Association, 
and  at  the  end  of  1871  Dansk  Kvindesamfund 
(the  Danish  Women's  Society)  was  founded, 
with  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  women 
as  its  main  object. 

The  first  Suffrage  work  was  done  by  this 
Society,  which  in  1888  sent  up  a  petition  to  the 
Government,  asking  that  the  Municipal  Fran- 
chise should  be  granted  to  independent  un- 
married women.  A  Bill  to  this  effect  was 
actually  introduced  and  passed  in  the  Lower, 
but  rejected  by  the  Upper  House. 

THE  WOMEN"  OP  THE  EIGHTIES. 

In  the  eighties  political  feeling  ran  very  high 
in  Denmark,  and  the  women  came  under  its 
influence.  In  1885  a  more  advanced  society, 
the  Women's  Progressive  Association,  had  been 
founded  by  Fru  Lene  Luplau,  Fru  Mathilde 
Bajer,  and  Fru  Johanne  Meyer.  During  an 
existence  of  fifteen  years  it  displayed  consider- 
able activity,  sending  petitions  and  deputations 
to  Parliament  and  the  Municipal  Councils.  It 
also  organized  a  School  for  Social  and  Political 
Studies,  which  was  largely  attended  by  women 
of  the  working  classes. 
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In  1888  a  Scandinavian  exhibition  was  held 
at  Copenhagen,  and  the  Progressive  Associa- 
tion took  the  opportunity  to  organize  a  most 
.successful  Women's  Congress.  In  the  following 
year  the  first  Suffrage  society  in  Denmark  was 
started.  The  two  associations  continued  a 
vigorous  agitation,  partly  by  means  of  their 
paper  with  the  title,  What  We  Women  Want. 

During  the  elections  women  went  on  the  plat- 
form at  meetings  to  question  the  candidates 
as  to  their  views  on  the  demands  of  women. 
On  one  occasion  a  woman  was  turned  off  by 
the  police.  She  lodged  a  complaint,  and  the 
decision  was  given  in  her  favour,  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  Danish  Constitu- 
tion to  prevent  a  woman  questioning  a  candi- 
date as  freely  as  a  man. 

THE  MOVEMENT  GEOWS. 

Many  traces  are  left  of  the  agitation  of  those 
years.  A  number  of  trades  unions  had  united 
under  the  leadership  of  Fru  Norlund,  and  in 
1899  a  Suffrage  Association  was  started  to 
which  delegates  were  sent  by  various  other 
organizations.  In  1904  it  was  affiliated  to 
the  International  Suffrage  Alliance  in  Berlin. 
In  that  year  the  Danish  Women's  Society  left 
the  Association  and  carried  on  its  Suffrage 
work  independently ;  but  after  the  Copen- 
hagen Congress  it  was  again  affiliated,  and 
brought  the  adhesion  of  large  numbers  to 
the  cause.  In  the  same  year  an  offshoot 
from  the  Political  Women's  Organization  con- 
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stituted  itself  into  a  new  National  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation, which  founded  branches  all  over  the 
country,  and  grew  with  amazing  rapidity 
under  the  able  presidency  of  Fru  Elna  Munch. 

In  1908  another  society  was  founded,  whose 
aim  is 

"  on  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  faith  to  en- 
courage men  and  women  to  take  an  active  part 
in  promoting  the  political  Franchise  of  women, 
and  by  means  of  lectures,  reading-circles,  &c,  to 
enable  the  women  to  use  the  Franchise  in  the 
right  way  when  it  is  granted." 
This  Society  has  introduced  the  question  into 
a  fresh  circle.  Many  of  its  members  are  workers 
in  Home  and  Foreign  Missions  and  Temperance 
associations.  They  are  coming  to  realize  how 
greatly  social  work  is  retarded  by  the  omission 
of  woman's  influence  in  the  State. 

Before  this  date  the  position  of  women  had 
been  improved  in  various  ways.  The  university 
had  been  opened  to  them  ;  they  were  aUowed 
to  practise  as  doctors,  and  were  appointed  as 
factory  inspectors,  and  in  the  post  and  telegraph 
service.  In  1903  they  received  the  vote  for 
vestry  boards  now  abolished.  In  1907  they 
were  made  eligible  for  the  new  Relief  Boards, 
which  took  the  place  of  the  old  system  of 
poor  relief.  On  the  first  occasion  several 
women  were  elected. 

THE  MUNICIPAL  FKANCHISB. 

The  next  step  was  the  Municipal  Franchise, 
and  this,  as  every  one  knows,  was  won  in  1908. 
A  measure  for  extending  the  Franchise  of  men  as 
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well  as  conferring  it  on  women  had  been  under 
consideration  ever  since  1903.  The  International 
Congress  at  Copenhagen  in  1906  had  not  only 
cheered  and  encouraged  the  women  of  Denmark, 
it  had  also  made  the  press  and  Government 
realize  how  important  was  the  cause,  and  how 
universal  the  interest  it  inspired.  All  parties 
graduaUy  dropped  their  opposition  to  Municipal 
Suffrage.  At  last,  in  April,  1908,  the  various 
parties  came  to  an  agreement,  and  it  became 
law.  In  spite  of  ah  the  former  opposition, 
it  turned  out,  when  it  seemed  certain  that  the 
Franchise  would  be  conferred,  that  there  was 
not  a  single  party  opposed  to  it.  All  wished 
the  support  of  the  women's  votes,  and  declared 
themselves  in  favour — another  proof  that 
there  is  nothing  succeeds  like  success. 

This  Franchise  carries  with  it  the  right  of 
eligibility,  and  it  places  men  and  women  on 
an  absolute  equality.  Danish  women  are, 
therefore,  now  eligible  to  the  Town  Councils, 
Parish  Councils,  and  the  Citizens'  Representa- 
tive Board  of  Copenhagen.  The  Franchise  is 
conferred  on  all  taxpayers  whose  income  amounts 
to  800  kroner  (about  501.)  at  Copenhagen,  and 
somewhat  less  in  the  country  districts,  who  have 
lived  in  the  municipality  for  over  a  year,  are 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  of  untainted 
reputation.  When  the  husband  has  paid  taxes 
from  the  joint  property  of  husband  and  wife 
both  are  allowed  to  vote.  Even  servants  are 
entitled  to  vote,  as  the  board  and  lodging  the  y 
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receive  from  their  employers  are  counted  as  part 
of  their  income.  The  first  elections  under  the 
new  Franchise  took  place  in  March,  1909.  The 
time  of  waiting  was  not  wasted.  Meetings  were 
held  all  over  the  country,  lectures  delivered y 
and  everything  done  to  educate  the  new  elec- 
torate for  its  fresh  responsibilities.  It  is  re- 
freshing to  read  of  the  general  enthusiasm. 
"  A  spirit  of  interest  in  municipal  affairs  has- 
appeared  among  women,  which  is  most  interest- 
ing to  witness,"  writes  Fru  Munter,  Secretary 
of  the  Danish  Suffrage  Association. 

The  granting  of  the  Suffrage  was  made  the 
occasion  of  a  festivity,  when  1,200  women 
gathered  in  the  town  hall  at  Copenhagen,  and 
speeches  of  congratulation  Arere  followed  by  a 
supper.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  a  telegram 
of  thanks  was  dispatched  to  the  King,  who 
returned  a  gracious  answer,  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  country  would  benefit  by  the 
work  of  women  in  municipal  affairs.  The  new 
law  seems  to  have  given  universal  satisfaction,, 
and  the  results  of  the  elections  are  most  cheer- 
ing. In  Copenhagen  seven  out  of  the  forty- two 
councillors  elected  are  women,  and  in  country 
districts  too  several  have  been  elected.  The 
women  voted  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  hear  of  a  procession  of  husbands 
and  wives  going  in  the  early  morning  hours  to 
record  their  votes  together.  Surely  this  com- 
munity of  interests  will  make  for  harmony 
rather  than  discord  in  the  home. 
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FAVOURABLE  OMENS. 

Where  interest  in  public  affairs  is  so  general 
and  so  practical  it  should  not  be  too  hard  to 
achieve  the  next  step,  the  Parliamentary  Fran- 
chise. But  this  can  only  be  achieved  by  an 
amendment  to  the  fundamental  law.  This 
must  first  be  carried  in  both  Houses,  and  then 
brought  before  the  country  at  the  next  elections. 
If  it  is  again  passed  by  the  new  Parliament  it 
becomes  part  of  the  Constitution. 

The  increase  of  population  in  some  of  the 
constituencies  also  necessitates  a  measure  of 
redistribution,  and  it  is  proposed  to  deal  simul- 
taneously with  both. questions.  A  Bill  changing 
the  representation  of  the  constituencies  and 
granting  the  Franchise  to  women  has  been 
actually  introduced  into  the  Lower  House  by 
the  Premier,  Mr.  Zahle,  and  all  parties,  except  a 
section  of  the  Conservatives,  appear  to  be 
favourable.  But  it  has  still  many  ordeals  to 
pass — the  vote  of  both  Houses  in  two  suc- 
cessive Parliaments,  and  the  verdict  of  the 
country  at  large.  It  is  too  soon  to  speak  of 
certain  victory,  but  the  omens  are  favourable, 
and  there  is  every  ground  for  hope.  Suffra- 
gists of  all  nations  will  join  in  wishing  good 
luck  to  our  Danish  sisters. 
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ICELAND. 

Among  the  new  societies  which  will  soon  be 
affiliated  to  the  International  Suffrage  Alliance 
is  one  that  represents  the  women  of  Iceland- 
The  daughters  of  that  little  northern  land  have 
a  brave  record  behind  them ;  and  like  the 
warrior  maidens  of  old  they  are  still  the  "givers 
of  victory,"  though  in  a  peaceful  contest  of 
ballot  urn  and  voting-paper,  instead  of  the  old 
glancing  steel  and  flashing  helmet. 

In  many  respects  the  Icelandic  women  are 
already  ahead  of  their  sisters  in  other  lands. 
As  early  as  1850  a  law  was  passed  giving  equal 
rights  of  inheritance  to  sons  and  daughters, 
a  measure  of  justice  for  which  Englishwomen 
are  still  asking  in  vain.  At  this  time,  however, 
the  women  of  Iceland  took  little  account  of 
public  affairs.  Their  enthusiasm  and  sympathy 
were  first  strongly  aroused  by  the  political 
events  before  and  after  1870,  which  culminated 
in  the  granting  of  Home  Rule  to  the  island 
in  1874,  when  the  Althing  was  made  independent 
in  all  matters  relating  to  Iceland.  Women  as 
well  as  men  were  animated  by  a  fresh  spirit 
of  patriotism,  and  grew  eager  to  bear  their  share 
in  the  promotion  of  their  country's  welfare. 

Before  they  could  take  their  right  place  as 
citizens  some  better  education  was  needed. 
Elementary  education  was  general,  but  the 
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public  high  schools  were  closed  to  girls.  A  group 
of  ladies  at  Reykjavik,  therefore,  raised  funds 
to  establish  a  high  school  for  girls,  and  took 
other  steps  to  improve  their  education.  The 
result  was  that  before  long  the  middle  grade 
and  grammar  schools  were  opened  to  girls, 
■and  they  were  also  allowed  to  study  and  prac- 
tice medicine. 

The  Althing  proved  sympathetic  to  the  claims 
of  women.  In  1881  it  gave  them  their  first 
measure  of  enfranchisement.  The  vote  for 
parish  and  town  councils,  district  boards,  and 
vestries  was  granted  to  unmarried  women  and 
widows  over  twenty-five  years  of  age,  who  were 
either  householders  or  maintained  a  family,  or 
lived  entirely  on  the  proceeds  of  their  own  work. 
The  number  of  these  was  not  large,  still  it  was 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  fact,  so  often  wilfully 
ignored,  that  women  are  to  be  found  at  the 
head  of  households,  and  are  not  all  maintained 
by  their  male  relations. 

In  1895  the  Icelandic  Women's  Alliance 
was  founded,  with  the  aim  of  improving  the 
general  condition  of  women.  From  the  outset 
it  directed  its  work  largely  towards  the  exten- 
sion of  the  existing  Franchise  and  the  attain- 
ment of  Parliamentary  Suffrage,  since  this 
must  be  the  sole  basis  of  advance  in  a  demo- 
cratic land.  The  first  petition  sent  in  to  the 
Althing  bore  3,000  signatures.  It  was,  how- 
ever, ignored,  which  is  probably  the  fate  of 
most  first  petitions. 
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A  STAUNCH  friend. 

The  Icelandic  Suffragists  seem  always  to 
have  been  fortunate  in  their  friends.  They 
had  not  only  the  support  of  two  women's 
journals,  but  also  of  a  political  paper,  Pjodriljinn, 
which  under  the  enlightened  editorship  of  a 
member  of  the  Althing,  Skuli  Thoroddsen, 
helped  the  cause  both  in  the  press  and  Parlia- 
ment. Through  his  agency  two  important 
bills  were  introduced  and  passed  :  one,  in  1899, 
giving  married  women  the  right  to  their  own 
property,  and  another  in  1902  making  inde- 
pendent women  eligible  to  all  the  bodies  for 
which  they  already  had  the  vote.  This  was 
a  great  step  forward,  though  the  number  of 
women  whose  taxes  were  high  enough  to  enfran- 
chise them  was  small.  A  further  extension 
became  necessary,  if  women  councillors  were 
to  be  found  in  sufficient  numbers. 

THE  FIRST  VICTORY. 

A  great  impetus  to  the  movement  was  given 
by  the  Copenhagen  Congress,  in  1906,  which 
was  attended  by  delegates  from  the  Icelandic 
Women's  Alliance.  Early  in  the  following 
year  a  Women's  Suffrage  Association  was- 
founded  at  Rejkjavik,  under  the  presidency 
of  Fru  Brief  Asmundsson.  Through  its  agency 
a  petition  with  12,000  signatures  was  sent  up,, 
and  this  time  was  well  received.  Unfortunately 
it  coincided  with  a  movement  in  favour  of 
Manhood  Suffrage,  and  though  the  Opposition 
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tacked  on  a  Women's  Suffrage  amendment  to 
the  other  Bill,  it  was  certain  this  could  not 
pass,  and  the  only  hope  was  for  a  separate  Bill 
on  some  future  occasion.  The  Parliamentary 
Suffrage  Bill  was  postponed  for  that  session, 
but  one  extending  the  Municipal  Franchise  in  the 
two  chief  towns  was  passed.  The  result  was  that 
men  and  women,  whether  married  or  single, 
who  paid  taxes,  no  matter  how  small,  or  con- 
tributed to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  became  entitled 
to  a  vote,  and  to  stand  for  election. 

This  victory  caused  much  enthusiasm  among 
the  women,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they 
were  called  upon  to  exercise  their  new  duties. 
By  the  new  law  fifteen  additional  members 
of  the  Rejkjavik  Town  Council  were  to  be 
elected.  Xo  pains  were  spared  to  educate  the 
new  voters.  Courses  of  lectures  were  organized 
in  such  subjects  as  the  legal  position  of  women, 
proportional  representation,  and  municipal 
politics.  It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  such 
a  programme  would  attract  the  general  public, 
but  here  it  appears  that  women  of  all  classes 
have  sufficient  civic  patriotism  to  wish  to  equip 
themselves  for  the  performance  of  new  duties. 
The  largest  hall  in  Rejkjavik  proved  too  small 
to  hold  the  numbers  that  flocked  to  it.  Even 
the  rigours  of  a  northern  winter  could  not  daunt 
them.  One  evening  there  was  such  a  severe 
snowstorm  that  the  promoters  had  intended 
to  countermand  the  lecture.  To  their  surprise 
the  women  came  all  the  same.    They  were 
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accustomed  to  bad  weather,  they  said,  and  they 
thought  the  lecture  worth  the  discomfort  they 
suffered  for  it. 

The  result  justified  the  effort.  Though  only 
twenty-three  days  elapsed  between  the  passing 
of  the  Act  and  the  elections,  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  women  to  stand.  Four  were 
elected,  one  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
poll.  The  total  number  of  voters  was  2,850, 
of  whom  1,220  were  women.  Here,  at  any  rate, 
it  is  impossible  to  plead  the  indifference  of 
women  to  their  existing  rights  as  a  pretext 
for  refusing  to  extend  them. 

With  this  spirit  of  enthusiasm  animating 
all  classes,  the  campaign  for  full  Suffrage  was 
continued  under  favourable  auspices.  Pre- 
parations were  made  for  the  coming  session 
of  the  Althing.  Early  in  the  new  year  the 
Suffrage  Association  approached  their  sup- 
porters in  different  districts,  asking  them  to 
have  the  question  discussed  at  the  preliminary 
Thing  meetings,  and  to  urge  on  their  deputies 
the  necessity  of  pressing  the  women's  demands 
in  Parliament. 

The  summer  months  were  used  for  a  vigorous 
propaganda.  Fru  Asmundsson  undertook  a 
tour  of  the  entire  island  on  horseback.  She 
spent  two  whole  months  going  from  place  to 
place,  rousing  interest  and  starting  branches; 
The  result  was  that  five  organizations  were 
started  in  the  only  towns  of  any  size. 

In  the  Althing  a  promise  was  given  that 
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Women's  Suffrage  should  be  considered  when  the 
Constitution  is  revised,  which  will  probably  be  in 
1911.  Prospects  therefore  are  hopeful ;  audit 
seems  as  though  Iceland  might  be  the  first 
country  to  follow  the  lead  of  Norway.  The 
chief  fear  is  lest  the  passing  of  a  Manhood 
Suffrage  Bill  should,  as  has  often  happened, 
leave  the  women  out  in  the  cold. 

THE  WOMEN"   OP   ICELAND  DO   WANT  THE 
VOTE. 

One  thing,  at  least,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
say,  that  the  women  themselves  do  not  wish 
for  the  vote.  And  the  same  spirit  of  enthu- 
siasm animates  their  countrywomen  in  far-off 
Canada,  whence  their  organ,  Freyja,  in  March, 
1908,  sent  greetings  and  congratulations  to 
their  sisters  at  home  : — 

"  On  behalf  of  the  first  Women's  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation of  Icelandic  women  in  America,  and  of  all 
true  friends  of  human  rights,  we  heartily  rejoice 
with  you,  and  congratulate  you  on  your  enfran- 
chisement and  on  the  victory  gained  in  the  late 
election.  We  feel  convinced  that  the  honour  of 
Iceland  women  is  safe  in  the  hands  of  your 
Deputies,  and  that  they  will  succeed  in  convincing 
the  Icelandic  nation  that  you  not  only  deserve 
the  amelioration  of  legal  position  which  you  have 
already  obtained,  and  which  you  have  used  so 
well,  but  that  entire  political  equality  with  men 
which  is  due  to  all  Iceland  women. 

"  May  it  be  granted  as  soon  as  possible  to  all 
the  women  of  Iceland,  to  the  honour  and  advance- 
ment of  the  nation  ! 

"  Then  the  guardian  genius  of  Iceland  will 
weep  tears  of  joy,  and  bless  her  children,  when  her 
sons  shall  have  completely  paid  unto  their  sisters 
their  competent  part  of  their  mother's  heritage." 
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FINLAND. 

There  is  probably  no  country  just  now  more 
interesting  to  Suffragists  than  Finland,  for  there 
women  have  the  same  political  rights  as  men, 
and  not  only  vote  for  members  of  Parliament, 
but  actually  take  their  place  as  members  of 
the  legislature.  Unfortunately  our  congratula- 
tions to  our  Finnish  sisters  on  this  victory  of 
equality  are  of  necessity  mingled  with  condo- 
lences. For  the  arbitrary  power  of  Russia  still 
plays  fast  and  loose  with  the  liberties  of  Fin- 
land ;  and  in  less  than  a  year  two  Parliaments 
have  been  dissolved  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  at  the  present  time  the 
outlook  for  true  autonomy  is  a  hopeful  one. 

It  is  just  a  hundred  years  since  by  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit  Finland  passed  from  Sweden  to  Russia. 
But  it  was  not  absorbed  in  the  Russian  Empire. 
For  several  generations  the  Czars  kept  to  the 
promise  of  Alexander  I.  to  respect  the  con- 
stitution and  laws.  It  was  as  Grand  Dukes  of 
Finland  that  they  held  the  supreme  power,  but 
the  administrative  functions  were  delegated  to 
the  Senate,  over  which  the  Governor-General 
presided.  During  the  reign  of  Alexander  III., 
with  its  Slavophil  tendencies,  a  series  of  decrees" 
were  issued  for  the  Russifying  of  Finland.  In 
1899  fell  the  final  blow.  Imperial  decrees  were 
issued  altering  the  military  system,  abrogating 
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the  privileges  of  Parliament,  and  destroying  the 
autonomy  of  the  province,  and  enforced  by 
repressive  measures,  such  as  the  suppression  of 
papers  and  the  exile  of  recalcitrants. 

EQUALS  IN  SUFFERING. 

Then  followed  six  years  of  tyranny  and 
oppression,  years  in  which  women  were  on  an 
equality  with  men  in  the  complete  lack  of  rights. 
Probably  their  own  sufferings  in  these  six  years 
taught  the  men  of  Finland  to  understand  the 
position  of  the  unenfranchised  women,  since 
"  The  toad  beneath  the  harrow  knows 
Exactly  where  each  tooth-point  goes." 

"  Our  language,  our  religion,  our  customs, 
everything  that  was  sacred  to  us  was  threatened 
by  our  foes  "  (I  quote  from  Anna  Furuhjelm's 
address  at  the  Copenhagen  Congress).  "  Like 
a  war  cry  the  watchword  of  passive  resistance  to 
every  unlawful  measure  flew  over  the  country. 
The  majority  of  the  nation  rallied  under  this 
banner  :  '  To  resist,  not  with  arms  but  passively, 
by  refusing  to  connive  with  any  unlawful  measure.' 
Hundreds,  even  thousands  of  women  of  all  classes, 
who  perhaps  up  to  this  time  had  never  given  a 
thought  to  their  rights,  or  rather  their  want  of 
rights,  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition, 
offering  their  help.  And  our  men  accepted  the 
offer  of  the  women  with  enthusiasm." 

A  secret  organization  was  formed  all  over  the 
country,  and  an  association  of  women  undertook 
to  collect  funds  for  political  purposes,  and 
helped  to  smuggle  in  a  paper  called  Free  Words, 
edited  and  printed  in  Sweden  by  Finnish  patriots 
who  had  been  exiled  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. 
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Thus  in  the  days  of  their  tribulation  men 
and  women  worked  side  by  side.  But  this 
could  not  have  been  done  had  the  ground 
not  been  previously  prepared  for  such  action. 
Several  influences  combined  to  make  this 
possible. 

EQUALS  IN  EDUCATION. 

In  the  first  place,  men  and  women  had  been 
accustomed  to  associate  at  school  and  the 
university.  Ever  since  1883  co-education  had 
been  the  rule,  and  the  teaching  staff  was  made 
up  equally  of  both  sexes.  As  early  as  1870 
the  University  of  Helsingfors  had  admitted 
women  as  students,  and  the  first  Finnish  lady 
doctor  was  qualified  in  1879.  Women  were 
allowed  to  practice  law  ;  and  in  the  post  and 
telegraph  services  they  received  equal  pay 
for  equal  work.  In  1863  the  communal  vote 
had  been  conferred  on  unmarried  women  who 
were  property  owners  or  taxpayers,  and  in 
country  districts  they  were  also  able  to  sit 
on  the  councils.  In  1891  and  1893  the  vote 
and  eligibility  to  Boards  of  Guardians  and 
School  Boards  had  been  granted.  Thus  the 
old  prejudice  that  education  and  administra- 
tion belonged  exclusively  to  the  province  of 
men  no  longer  existed  in  Finland. 

THE  WOMEN  COMBINE. 

But  here,  as  elsewhere,  it  had  been  necessary 
to  educate  the  women  to  demand  and  use  these 
responsibilities.    Two  large  associations  were 
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at  work — the  Finnish  Women's  Association, 
founded  in  1887,  and  the  Women's  Alliance 
Union.  The  latter  was  started  in  1892,  "  to 
promote  the  education  of  girls  and  young 
women,  to  enlarge  the  field  of  women's  en- 
deavour, and  to  improve  women's  position 
in  the  family  and  the  State  by  uniting  men 
and  women  to  work  together  for  the  realization 
of  women's  claims."  At  that  time  the  active 
promotion  of  Women's  Suffrage  was  rendered 
impossible  by  the  political  position,  but  in 
principle  it  was  adopted  by  the  Association. 

As  early  as  1889  Lucina  Hagman,  President 
of  the  Women's  Alliance,  had  written  a  pam- 
phlet on  '  Women's  Franchise,'  and  in  1897 
Ida  Molander  advocated  the  right  of  eligibility 
as  well  as  that  of  Suffrage.  Still  these  views 
found  no  echo  in  the  general  public.  A  stronger 
force  than  mere  logic  was  needed  to  fire  the 
train.  This  was  done  by  the  suppression 
of  the  Constitution  in  1899.  The  spirit  of 
revolt,  animated  by  political  oppression,  helped 
to  foster  the  seed  sown  by  the  women's  asso- 
ciations during  the  last  twenty  years.  Their 
sense  of  responsibility  had  been  aroused,  and 
they  were  ready  and  eager  to  share  in  the 
deliverance  of  their  country.  It  was  just  in 
the  darkest  hour  that  precedes  the  dawn  that 
the  women  of  Finland  were  invited  to  send 
delegates  to  the  International  Council  of  Women 
at  Berlin  in  1904  ;  and  the  inspiration  of  this 
congress,  and  the  example  of  women  from  other 
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nations,  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  movement 
in  Finland.  In  November  of  that  year  the 
Women's  Alliance  Union  organized  the  first 
public  meeting  in  favour  of  Women's  Suffrage. 

Just  then  a  turning  point  in  the  condition 
of  Finland  had  been  reached.  There  were 
many  indications  that  inspired  the  patriots 
with  hope.  The  moment  for  raising  the  ques- 
tion of  Suffrage  was  well  chosen.  The  meeting 
was  crowded,  and  many  sympathizers  had  to 
be  turned  away.    Two  resolutions  were  passed  : 

1.  "That  the  political  Suffrage  should  be 
extended  to  every  citizen  of  both  sexes,  regard- 
less of  position  or  fortune." 

2.  "  That  a  petition  should  be  presented 
to  the  Diet  demanding  the  full  political  Fran- 
chise for  women."  This  was  to  include  the 
right  to  be  elected. 

Forty-seven  addresses  of  sympathy  were 
sent  in  to  the  meeting  from  women  in  different 
parts  of  Finland. 

From  this  time  onward  the  Alliance  devoted 
all  its  energies  to  Suffrage  work. 

FREEDOM  RESTORED. 

In  the  following  year  matters  came  to  a 
crisis.  The  general  strike  in  Russia  spread 
to  Finland.  Mass  meetings  were  held  through- 
out the  country  to  demand  the  restoration  of 
constitutional  rights.  They  asked  for  the 
recall  of  the  Russian  Governor  and  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  convocation  of  the  Diet,  to 
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consider  proposals  for  the  introduction  of 
Universal  Suffrage  and  the  formation  of  a 
responsible  Finnish  Ministry.  Events  in  Russia 
rendered  the  pacification  of  Finland  indis- 
pensable. An  imperial  manifesto  of  Novem- 
ber 5th  granted  all  the  Finnish  demands, 
annulled  the  legislation  of  the  last  six  years, 
and  gave  responsible  government  to  Finland. 
On  December  23rd  the  Diet  was  opened.  The 
Czar's  speech  announced  that  he  would  present 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Estates  a  proposal 
for  the  reform  of  the  organization  of  Finnish 
popular  representation  on  the  basis  of  Universal 
Suffrage. 

This  was  the  women's  opportunity,  and  they 
did  not  fail  to  use  it.  On  December  7th  they 
had  held  a  public  meeting,  at  which  a  central 
committee  for  Women's  Suffrage  was  formed. 
This  was  attended  by  delegates  from  other  meet- 
ings held  the  previous  week  all  over  the  country. 
Amid  the  greatest  enthusiasm  a  motion  was 
passed  in  favour  of  giving  political  rights  to 
every  citizen  of  Finland  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  without  distinction  of  sex. 

In  May  of  the  following  year  a  Bill  for  the 
reform  of  the  Representation,  prepared  by  the 
Senate  and  approved  by  the  Czar,  was  brought 
in,  and  passed  without  a  single  dissentient. 
In  answer  to  the  Czar's  previously  expressed 
doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  step,  Senator 
Mechelin,  the  head  of  the  Government,  answered: 
"  The  opinion  of  the  nation  demands  it,  and 
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there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  women  will  not 
use  their  vote  with  the  same  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility as  men." 

Surely  his  words  have  been  justified.  From 
the  first  the  women  not  only  used  their  vote, 
but  made  a  careful  study  of  politics,  and 
organized  classes  and  lectures,  even  mock 
elections,  in  order  to  instruct  the  mass  of  women 
voters  in  their  new  duties.  Through  the  press 
the  Women's  Alliance  made  an  appeal  to  all 
women  voters  to  use  the  ballot  in  such  a  way 
as  to  promote  women's  interests  through  the 
election  of  women  candidates.  Certainly  they 
succeeded. 

"WOMEN"  IN  PABLIAMENT. 

In  the  first  Diet,  elected  1907,  there  were 
nineteen  women  Deputies,  out  of  a  total  of 
200.  They  belonged  to  all  parties  and  all 
classes.  But  on  one  or  two  subjects  they  were 
united,  especially  the  amelioration  of  the  status 
of  women,  and  the  better  protection  of  children. 
They  introduced  bills  to  promote  these  objects, 
but  the  short  life  of  this  first  Parliament  brought 
a  sudden  end  to  many  legislative  proposals. 
Three  of  the  women's  bills,  however,  were 
passed  :  one  establishing  mid  wives,  one  pro- 
moting the  domestic  training  of  girls,  and  one 
raising  the  marriage  age  from  fifteen  to  seven- 
teen. Bills  abolishing  the  husband's  guardian- 
ship of  the  wife  and  regulating  the  property 
of  married  women  had  been  considered  and  sent 
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to  a  special  committee  for  investigation,  when 
the  sudden  dissolution  of  the  Diet  in  April., 
1908,  put  a  stop  to  all  Parliamentary  work. 

Not  only  was  the  work  of  the  new  Finnish 
Parliament  hindered  by  the  need  of  fresh  elec- 
tions, but  its  rights  were  seriously  curtailed. 
New  regulations  were  issued,  giving  the  Russian 
Council  of  Ministers  power  to  consider  and 
advise  on  any  Finnish  legislative  proposal  which 
was  regarded  as  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
empire  as  a  whole.  This,  of  course,  led  to  a 
renewal  of  the  old  struggle. 

At  the  second  election,  in  1908,  twenty-five 
women  were  returned.  As  before,  their  efforts 
were  directed  to  the  reform  of  the  antiquated 
marriage  laws,  and  they  were  supported  by 
petitions  and  resolutions  from  women  all  over 
the  country.  Owing  to  the  pressure  of  Govern- 
ment business  little  progress  had  been  made 
when,  on  October  31st,  the  Diet  was  prorogued 
till  February.  Scarcely  had  the  House  met 
when  it  was  again  dissolved. 

At  the  third  election  in  1909  21  women  were 
elected.  But  this  Diet  too  was  dissolved 
before  any  measures  could  be  passed.  At  the 
present  time  the  renewal  of  tyranny  in  Finland 
has  thrown  all  else  into  the  shade  ;  and  once 
more  this  heroic  little  nation  is  engaged  in 
fighting  for  sheer  existence.  All  that  can 
therefore  be  prophesied  is  that  in  the  coming 
struggle  men  and  women  will  fight  side-by-side, 
that  at  every  election  they  will  go  together  to 
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the  poll,  and  that  as  long  as  a  Finnish  Parlia- 
ment lasts  they  will  be  called  to  co-operate  with 
men  in  its  deliberations  ;  and  that,  whether 
tyranny  overcloud  the  land  or  freedom  smile 
upon  it,  no  one  in  that  country  will  henceforth 
doubt  that 

"  The  woman's  cause  is  man's  :  they  rise  or  sink 
Together,  dwarfed  or  godlike,  bond  or  free." 
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THE  NETHERLANDS. 

The  mention  of  this  enterprising  little  country 
at  once  conjures  up  visions  of  courage  and 
liberty.  Of  its  history  the  portion  best  known 
to  us  of  the  other  lands  is  the  brave  struggle 
against  tyranny,  of  which  Motley  has  given 
such  an  enthralling  record.  Nor  should  we 
expect  to  find  the  women  less  brave  and  free- 
dom-loving than  the  men.  It  would  be  sur- 
prising then,  were  there  not  a  Suffrage  move- 
ment in  the  Netherlands,  and  one  that  looks 
hopefully  towards  success  in  the  not  too  distant 
future. 

In  many  respects  Dutch  women  are  in  ad- 
vance of  those  in  other  countries.  More  than 
thirty  years  ago  a  Liberal  Prime  Minister 
allowed  a  woman  to  enter  the  University  of 
Groningen,  and  soon  after  they  were  admitted 
to  the  other  universities  too.  The  legal  and 
medical  professions  are  open  to  them,  and  since 
1898  women  factory  inspectors  have  been 
appointed.  But  reforms  are  needed  in  the 
laws  that  concern  married  women,  which  are 
still  copied  from  the  illiberal  provisions  of  the 
Code  Napoleon,  as  well  as  on  the  domains  of 
education  and  economics,  which  reforms  can 
only  be  brought  about  by  the  direct  co-opera- 
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tion  of  women.  At  the  present  time,  therefore, 
the  chief  need  is  to  secure  the  Suffrage. 

A  IB¥  STATE   CONSTITUTION"  EXCLUDES 
WOMEN. 

It  was  Dr.  Aletta  Jacobs,  now  the  honoured 
President  of  the  Women's  Suffrage  Association, 
"vvho  initiated  the  Franchise  movement  in  the 
Netherlands.  In  1883  she  applied  in  the 
character  of  a  taxpayer,  to  be  placed  on  the 
register  of  communal  voters,  and  also  sent 
a  petition  to  the  States-General  asking  that 
the  Parliamentary  Franchise  should  be  con- 
ferred on  women.  The  answer  was  that  always 
sent  to  first  demands,  a  decided  negative. 
A  direct  consequence  was  the  insertion  of  the 
word  "  male  "  in  the  new  State  Constitution 
adopted  in  1887.  Then,  in  1897,  200,000  men 
were  added  to  the  voters'  lists.  This  extension 
of  the  Male  Suffrage,  of  course,  made  the  posi- 
tion of  the  women  more  difficult  than  before. 
Still,  interest  had  been  aroused,  and  in  1894 
a  Women's  Suffrage  Association  was  started, 
which  drew  its  members  from  all  over  the 
country.  Much  propaganda  work  had  to  be 
done  before  the  Dutch  Suffrage  movement 
could  enter  the  field  of  practical  politics. 

THE  FIRST  ELECTION"  CAMPAIGN. 

The  opportunity  came  at  last  in  the  shape 
of  a  proposed  revision  of  the  Constitution, 
which  formed  the  main  issue  at  the  elections 
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of  1905.  Members  of  the  Suffrage  Association, 
who  had  hitherto  taken  part  in  the  elections 
in  isolated  groups,  now  organized  themselves 
for  a  vigorous  campaign.  In  Amsterdam  a 
special  working-committee  was  formed,  with 
a  very  complete  organization.  At  the  head 
was  a  captain,  and  the  other  workers  were 
divided  into  groups  of  two  or  three,  pledged 
to  go  wherever  the  captain  sent  them.  One 
member  had  to  question  the  candidate  as  to 
his  opinion  on  Women's  Suffrage,  the  others 
accompanied  her  to  give  moral  support.  All 
wore  white  ribbons,  with  "  Women's  Suffrage  " 
in  black  letters.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to 
English  M.P.s,  this  helped  to  secure  admission, 
when  it  was  refused  to  others.  Another  means 
of  propaganda  was  calling  on  electors.  In 
order  to  secure  a  welcome,  little  circulars  were 
sent  beforehand  to  the  head  of  the  family, 
saying  that  a  visit  would  be  paid  unless  there 
were  any  objection.  If  he  preferred  not  to 
receive  it,  he  was  asked  to  put  in  the  window 
a  little  card  enclosed,  on  which  was  printed, 
"  Visits  in  connexion  with  the  elections  not 
received. " 

THE   WOMEN'S  AMENDMENTS. 

In  view  of  the  intended  revision  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Government  appointed  a  Com- 
mission to  prepare  a  report.  As  no  women 
were  nominated  on  it  the  Suffrage  Association 
decided  to  prepare  a  report  of  their  own.  When 
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this  was  completed,  in  1906,  they  sought  an 
interview  with  the  Queen,  and  presented  her 
with  a  copy,  begging  her  as  a  woman,  whose 
name  would  be  affixed  to  the  new  Constitution, 
to  give  the  matter  her  favourable  consideration. 
They  sought  also  and  obtained  an  interview 
with  the  Prime  Minister.  The  report  was- 
printed  and  widely  circulated,  and  met  with  a 
favourable  reception  from  the  press.  The 
chief  demands  of  the  women  were  : — 

1.  The  insertion  of  a  new  article  in  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  effect  that,  where  the  word 
Dutchman  occurs,  it  shall  be  held  to  include 
Dutchwoman. 

2.  That  in  articles  regulating  the  right  of 
voting  and  of  being  elected  the  words  "  man 
and  woman "  or  "  male  and  female "  should 
be  inserted  after  the  word  "  citizen,"  so  that, 
whatever  Suffrage  was  granted  in  the  future r 
women  could  not  be  left  out. 

They  also  dealt  with  the  familiar  objection 
about  women  not  bearing  arms.  According  to 
Article  180  of  the  Constitution,  "  every  Dutch- 
man who  is  able  is  obliged  to  defend  his  country, 
and  to  assist  in  maintaining  its  independence." 

Article  181  says  :  "  With  regard  to  the  de- 
fence of  our  country  the  law  regulates  the  duties 
of  those  not  belonging  to  the  army  or  navy." 
Such  duties  are  the  quartering  of  soldiers, 
the  nursing  of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers- 
in  the  home  and  in  the  field,  the  payment  of 
extra  taxes,  &c. 
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In  regard  to  these  the  women's  report  stated 
as  follows  : — 

"  We  are  not  only  quite  willing  to  perform 
these  duties,  but  we  wish  to  be  obliged  to  do  them, 
for  Dutchwomen  protest  as  much  against  unjust 
privileges  as  unjust  discrimination  against  them.. 
They  want  equality  before  the  law." 

A  HOPEFUL  BEPOBT. 

Early  in  1907  the  State  Commission  appointed 
to  revise  the  Constitution  issued  its  report. 
Six  out  of  the  seven  members  recommended  the 
ehgibihty  of  women  to  all  governing  bodies. 
But  Article  80  of  the  Constitution,  which  deals 
with  Parliamentary  Suffrage,  was  excluded 
from  the  scope  of  the  report,  and  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  Cabinet.  On  October  12th  the 
Cabinet  published  the  draft  of  the  proposed 
changes.  Article  80  was  to  read  :  "  The 
members  of  the  Second  Chamber  shall  be 
chosen  through  direct  election  by  the  voters 
to  be  appointed  by  law."  The  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation proposed  that  "  men  and  women " 
should  be  substituted  for  "  voters,"  and  though 
this  formula  was  not  accepted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, they  introduced  into  the  explanatory 
remarks  strong  recommendations  in  favour  of 
the  enfranchisement  of  women. 

This,  at  any  rate,  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to 
the  movement,  and  forced  the  press  to  abandon 
its  contemptuous  silence  and  take  sides  for 
or  against.  The  propaganda  was  greatly 
assisted  by  a  political  pamphlet  by  Mr.  S.  van 
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Houten,  an  influential  member  of  the  Free 
Liberal  Party.  Though  himself  the  author  of 
the  existing  voting  qualifications,  he  now 
approved  of  altering  the  law  in  favour  of  women. 
"Those  who  recognize  that  hitherto  men  have 
unduly  slighted  the  female  sex,  are  bound  to 
seize  the  first  opportunity  for  reform.  It  is 
unjust  and  illogical  to  debar  women  from  all 
ingress  until  such  time  as  the  question  shall 
have  been  solved,  whether  the  gates  for  men, 
through  which  already  over  750,000  have 
entered,  and  some  100,000  more  might  enter, 
should  be  opened  wider  or  not." 

Such  words,  coming  from  a  man  in  his  posi- 
tion, could  not  be  entirely  ignored. 

At  this  juncture  the  Women's  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation decided  to  profit  by  the  awakened 
interest  to  publish  a  little  book,  '  Materials  for 
the  Study  of  Women's  Suffrage,'  which  was 
sent  to  deputies  of  all  parties.  The  Queen 
also  consented  to  accept  a  copy. 

Everything  seemed  to  be  going  well  and  the 
women  were  full  of  hope,  when  a  fresh  obstacle 
occurred  in  the  shape  of  a  Ministerial  crisis.  The 
Liberal  Cabinet  resigned,  and  was  succeeded 
by  one  with  more  Conservative  tendencies. 

THE   INTERN ATIONAL  CONGRESS. 

A  fresh  stimulus  to  action  was,  however, 
afforded  by  the  approach  of  the  International 
Suffrage  Congress,  which  was  to  be  held  at 
Amsterdam  in  June,  1908.    The  Dutch  Suffra- 
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gists  threw  all  their  energies  into  the  prepara- 
tions, and,  as  we  all  know,  the  Congress  proved 
a  brilliant  success.  The  effect  on  the  general 
public  was  even  greater  than  had  been  antici- 
pated. The  five  principal  dailies  gave  detailed 
reports,  and  there  were  long  accounts  in  the 
weeklies  and  magazines.  Between  January 
and  July  eighteen  new  branches  of  the  Associa- 
tion were  enrolled.  And  it  can  scarcely  have 
been  a  mere  coincidence  that  at  that  very 
moment  the  Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
decided  to  give  women  a  vote  on  Church 
matters. 

One  very  important  result  of  the  Congress- 
was  the  formation  of  a  Dutch  Men's  League, 
which  was  joined  by  many  distinguished  scien- 
tific and  literary  men.  Another  effect  was  a 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Socialists,  who 
had  hitherto  demanded  Manhood  Suffrage 
only,  and  now  altered  their  programme  to- 
Adult  Suffrage. 

FOUR  PARTIES  DECLARE   FOR  WOMEN'S 
SUFFRAGE. 

A  disappointment  was,  however,  in  store 
for  all  Franchise  reformers.  For  when  Parlia- 
ment reopened  in  September,  1908,  the  Queen's- 
speech  contained  no  mention  of  the  proposed 
change  in  the  Constitution.  Two  large  meetings 
were  held  in  favour  of  Universal  Suffrage.  One 
was  organized  by  the  Socialists  and  Trades 
Unions,  and  followed  by  a  procession  of  15.000 
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men  and  women  carrying  800  banners.  The 
second  meeting,  which,  was  promoted  by  the 
Radical  Party,  passed  a  resolution  expressing 
disappointment  at  the  omission  from  the 
Queen's  Speech  of  the  Suffrage  question. 

The  matter  was  also  raised  on  the  Budget 
debate,  when  the  leaders  of  four  of  the  seven 
political  parties,  the  Free  Liberal,  the  Union 
Liberal,  the  Radicals,  and  Socialists  declared 
emphatically  in  favour  of  the  enfranchisement 
of  women. 

The  outlook  in  Holland  is  therefore  far  from 
discouraging.  The  National  Women's  Suffrage 
Association  continues  to  grow  in  numbers  and 
influence,  and  a  new  society,  founded  in  1907, 
the  Bond  for  Women's  Suffrage,  is  doing  good 
educational  work  by  means  of  lectures  and  other 
propaganda,  thus  making  the  movement  known 
in  fresh  circles.  The  Men's  League  have  also 
proved  most  efficient  helpers,  and  at  the  elections 
last  June  questions  as  to  their  attitude  to  the 
Suffrage  were  addressed  by  them  to  all  the 
candidates.  The  result  of  the  elections  was  a 
majority  for  the  allied  clerical  parties,  which 
does  not  augur  well  for  the  reform  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Dutch  women  may  therefore  have 
to  wait  another  four  years  for  the  prospect  of 
enfranchisement.  Should  this  be  the  case  they 
will  doubtless  use  the  interval  in  working  on 
public  opinion  so  as  to  bring  it  to  their  side. 
And  if  they  succeed  in  this,  the  victory  cannot 
be  far  off. 
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GERMANY. 

In  Germany  the  Suffrage  agitation  is  a 
very  recent  one,  partly  perhaps  because  the 
women's  movement  here  followed  the  natural 
and  logical  course  of  evolution.  The  status 
•of  woman  as  the  home-maker  and  Hausfrau 
was  so  firmly  established,  the  intellectual 
superiority  and  absolute  predominance  of  man 
so  much  taken  for  granted  by  both  sexes,  that 
the  mere  desire  to  revolt  against  their  subjection 
would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  inspire  large 
masses  of  German  women.  It  was  a  practical 
necessity  that  first  awakened  the  desire  for 
reform:  and  the  course  of  the  movement  in 
Germany  has  proceeded  steadily  along  the 
three  lines  of  agitation— economic,  educational, 
and  political. 

THE   UNDERPAID  WOMEJS". 

The  economic  developments  in  Germany 
correspond  in  most  respects  with  those  of  other 
countries.  The  extension  of  machinery  and 
the  substitution  of  factory  labour  for  home 
industry,  deprived  a  large  number  of  women 
of  their  occupations  at  home ;  while  the  ever 
hardening  conditions  of  life  forced  larger  numbers 
into  the  labour  market,  at  the  same  time  post- 
poning the  date  of  possible  marriage,  and  even 
necessitating  the  continuance  of  work  after- 
wards.   There  are,  in  fact,  few  countries  where 
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so  many  married  women  are  engaged  in  in- 
dustry. In  1909  one-half  of  the  adult  women 
of  Germany — i.e.,  9|  million — were  earning 
what  by  courtesy  was  called  their  living, 
since  their  wages  averaged  one  half  to  two-thirds 
of  those  received  by  men  similarly  employed. 
The  causes  of  this  low  pay  are  the  usual  ones  : 
the  number  of  women  crowding  into  the  same 
occupations,  the  small  amount  of  skill  which 
these  usually  required,  and  the  low  standard 
of  living  with  which  they  were  content.  Of 
course  this  state  of  things  reacted  unfavourably 
on  the  wages  of  men,  again  reacting  on  the 
women  whom  they  helped  to  support. 

Such  were  the  conditions  the  promoters 
of  the  women's  movement  sought  to  remedy. 
Their  first  efforts  were  directed  to  securing 
better  technical  education  for  the  workers, 
and  opening  out  fresh  fields  of  labour.  With 
these  objects  in  view  the  first  German  associa- 
tion of  women,  the  Allgemeine  deutsche  Frauen- 
verein,  was  started  in  1865  by  a  group  of  Leipzig 
ladies,  all  of  whom  had  been  directly  or  in- 
directly interested  in  the  Revolution  of  1848. 
Their  aims  were  economic  and  educational ; 
they  demanded  for  women  a  liberal  education, 
the  right  to  work,  and  liberty  in  the  choice  of 
their  occupations. 

About  the  same  time  the  Letteverein  was 
founded  in  Berlin,  with  a  view  to  improving 
the  technical  education  of  women.  The  chief 
need  of  the  moment  was  the  improvement  in 
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the  education  of  middle-class  girls,  which  was 
laid  down  by  the  State  on  narrow  and  old- 
fashioned  lines.  One  of  the  chief  pioneers  in 
this  work  was  Helene  Lange,  who  still  stands 
in  the  forefront  of  the  battle,  and  has  had  the 
joy  in  the  last  few  years  of  witnessing  many 
of  the  reforms  to  which  her  life  has  been  given. 
Since  1890  the  Allegemeine  deutsche  Lehrerin- 
nenverein  has  been  devoting  its  energies  to 
educational  reform,  and  in  conjunction  with 
another  society,  Frauenbildungsreform — now 
Frauenbildung  und  Frauenstudium — has  pro- 
moted the  reform  of  the  schools  for  girls  and 
their  admission  to  the  universities.  This  was 
the  first  step  :  the  opening  of  all  careers  would 
be  the  natural  consequence,  and  the  political 
aim  was  at  first  kept  in  the  background,  as 
subordinate  to  the  others. 

In  1894  thirty-four  women's  associations 
were  grouped  together  as  the  "  Bund  deutscher 
Frauenvereine "  (Union  of  German  Women's 
Associations).  This  Union  must  have  met 
a  real  need,  for  its  growth  both  in  numbers 
and  influence  was  remarkable.  In  1908  it  com- 
prised twenty-seven  State  or  local  associations, 
with  about  500  different  societies  more  or  less 
directly  represented.  Its  organ  is  the  Gentral- 
blatt  des  Bundes  deutscher  Frauenvereine,  edited 
by  Frau  Marie  Stritt.  As  the  National  Council 
of  German  Women  it  has  since  1897  been 
affiliated  to  the  International  Council  of  Women. 
The  association  with  women  of  other  countries, 
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and  the  wonderful  success  of  the  International 
Congress  held  in  Berlin  in  1904,  have  given 
a  strong  impetus  to  the  demand  for  political 
freedom,  in  which  all  sections  of  the  women's 
movement  in  Germany  are  now  united. 

THE  DEMAND   FOR  POLITICAL  FREEDOM. 

Meantime  another  group  of  women  in  Berlin 
had  already  originated  a  more  advanced  move- 
ment, and  were  claiming  political  as  well  as 
intellectual  freedom  for  the  daughters  of  the 
Fatherland.  The  centre  of  this  group  was 
Frau  Minna  Cauer,  who  still  directs  its  work 
and  edits  its  organ.  Die  Frauenbewegung. 

As  early  as  1902  a  German  society  for  Women's 
Suffrage  had  been  founded.  It  was  the  out- 
come of  the  work  of  the  progressive  group, 
and  the  propaganda  carried  on  in  the  Frauen- 
betvegung,  ever  since  its  foundation  in  1895. 
But  as  the  new  society  was  affiliated  to  both 
the  Union  of  Progressive  Societies  and  the 
Union  of  German  Women's  Societies,  its  in- 
fluence was  felt  by  both  sections  of  the  move- 
ment ;  and  from  this  time  onwards  the  National 
Council  of  German  Women  adopted  the  Suffrage 
as  a  plank  in  their  platform,  though  rather  as 
the  ultimate  goal  of  their  aims  than  as  a  first 
step  on  which  all  others  must  depend.  The 
Suffrage  Society  held  its  first  public  meeting 
on  February  12th,  1902.  It  was  resolved  to 
ask  the  Chancellor,  Count  von  Bulow,  to  receive 
a  deputation.    On  March  20th  he  gave  audience 
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to  thirty-five  women,  representing  all  parts 
of  the  empire  and  all  classes  and  professions. 
The  main  demands  of  the  women  of  Germany 
were  presented  in  a  document,  and  dealt  with 
the  Laws  of  Association  as  they  affected  women, 
the  matriculation  of  women  at  the  Universities, 
the  need  of  associating  women  in  the  reform 
of  the  girls'  schools,  and  a  system  of  compulsory 
continuation  schools  for  girls.  With  some 
modification  all  these  demands  have  been  con- 
ceded during  the  last  six  years. 

Though  Germany  was  not  formally  represented 
at  the  Washington  Suffrage  Congress,  German 
representatives  were  shortly  afterwards  elected 
on  the  International  Committee  ;  and  at  the 
second  Congress  held  in  Berlin  in  1904  Germany 
entered  the  international  Suffrage  Alliance 
which  was  then  formed.  On  that  occasion  it 
fell  to  Dr.  Anita  Augspurg,  representing  the 
youngest  Suffrage  Association,  to  greet  the 
representative  of  the  oldest,  Miss  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  that  veteran  worker  in  the  cause  of 
women's  liberty. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  CONGRESS. 

The  Berlin  Congress  and  the  interest  it 
awakened  in  the  press  and  the  public  gave 
a  great  impetus  to  the  movement  in  Germany, 
and  the  Suffrage  Society  was  now  reorganized, 
in  order  to  bring  it  into  line  with  the  other 
associations   belonging   to   the  International 
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Alliance.  Its  headquarters  were  placed  at 
Hamburg,  as  this  free  city  was  unhampered 
by  the  Association  laws  which  checked  the 
progress  of  women  in  so  many  States,  notably 
Prussia.  Its  energies  were  directed  to  securing 
for  women  the  ecclesiastical,  municipal,  and 
other  franchises,  as  well  as  the  political ;  and 
various  groups  also  took  part  in  election  work, 
helping  the  candidates  who  were  friendly  to 
their  cause,  asking  questions  at  meetings  and 
by  letter.  It  refrained  from  joining  any  one 
party,  but  worked  to  help  those  men  of  what- 
ever party  who  were  favourably  disposed  to 
the  cause.  This  served  to  keep  the  question 
before  the  public,  but  general  interest  was 
probably  roused  for  the  first  time  by  the  Women's 
Suffrage  Congress  at  Frankfort  in  1907.  It  was 
evident  from  the  tone  of  the  press  that  the 
movement  was  regarded  as  a  serious  one,  both 
by  friends  and  foes,  and  at  the  public  meeting 
held  in  the  Saalbau,  the  chief  concert-hall 
of  the  city,  holding  3,000  persons,  there  was 
not  a  vacant  place.  On  that  occasion  delegates 
from  England,  Mrs.  Pethick  Lawrence  and 
Miss  Annie  Kenney,  called  forth  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  ;  and  it  is  significant  that  one  of 
the  local  papers,  in  commenting  on  the  methods 
of  the  militant  party  in  England,  remarked 
that  such  extreme  measures  would  not  be  neces- 
sary in  Germany,  where  public  opinion  Mas 
more  ready  to  accept  new  ideas  than  in  Eng- 
land.   To  some  of  us  this  will  seem  a  little 
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surprising  ;  but  in  view  of  the  changes  of  the 
last  two  years,  it  may  perhaps  prove  correct. 

THE  ASSOCIATIONS  LAW. 

At  any  rate  the  Suffrage  idea  was  now  making 
way  through  the  whole  of  the  German  Empire. 
It  was  decided  that  each  State  was  to  found 
its  own  Suffrage  Society  with  branches  in 
different  towns;  and  all  these  State  Societies 
were  to  be  combined  into  the  National  Union 
of  German  Suffrage  Societies.  In  1906  societies 
had  been  founded  in  Saxony  and  Baden,  as 
well  as  in  a  large  number  of  towns.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  State  Associations  was,  however, 
seriously  hampered  by  the  antiquated  laws 
of  Association,  which  in  many  of  the  States, 
notably  Prussia  and  Bavaria,  forbade  women 
to  organize  political  associations  or  attend 
public  meetings.  Though  not  always  observed, 
these  laws  left  the  whole  public  activity  of 
women  to  the  caprices  of  the  local  police,  and 
all  advance  was  blocked  by  the  absence  of  a 
uniform  law  for  the  whole  of  Germany.  A  cam- 
paign against  these  Association  Laws  was  carried 
on  by  the  National  Council  as  well  as  the  Union 
of  Progressive  Societies.  For  years  the  matter 
had  been  discussed  and  debated.  Now  it 
seemed  as  if  something  would  be  done,  then 
again  it  was  postponed.  At  last,  however,  a 
Bill  was  introduced  and  passed  in  the  Reichstag, 
and  on  May  15,  1908,  the  new  law  came  into 
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effect.  Though  in  some  respects  more  restric- 
tive than  those  prevailing  in  a  few  of  the  smaller 
States,  it  has  two  distinct  merits  :  it  places 
men  and  women  on  an  equality,  and  it  is  uniform 
for  the  whole  of  the  German  Empire.  Even 
more  important,  perhaps,  for  German  women 
than  the  law  itself  was  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  framed.  The  preamble  to  the  Bill  was  a 
specially  interesting  document.  After  enumerat- 
ing some  of  the  anomalies  of  the  old  laws,  it 
went  on  to  explain  that  the  new  law  would 
abolish  all  distinctions  imposed  by  the  separate 
States, 

"  in  accordance  with  the  desire  expressed  by  large 
sections  of  the  population,  and  in  particular  by 
women.  During  the  last  few  decades  women 
have  participated  in  increasing  numbers  in  public 
affairs,  and  their  activity  is  on  the  increase,  not 
only  in  commerce,  trade,  and  industry,  but  also 
on  the  domain  of  public  life.  Women  are  now 
employed  in  many  official  positions,  which  were 
formerly  almost  exclusively  filled  by  men.  This 
applies  especially  to  the  care  of  the  poor  and 
orphans,  factory  inspection,  and  the  post  and 
telegraph  services.  As  a  result  of  this  increasing 
activity,  involving  in  many  cases  independence 
and  responsibility,  women  are  more  often  called 
to  perform  public  duties.  It  would,  therefore,  no 
longer  be  suitable  or  right  to  maintain  the  legal 
restrictions  which  prevent  them  from  consulting 
their  interests  and  wishes  in  public  matters  by 
founding  associations  and  attending  meetings .... 
Women  who  are  dependent  on  their  own  earnings 
for  a  livelihood  have  political  as  well  as  economic 
interests,  and  must  be  able  to  take  action  with 
regard  to  these  by  means  of  associations  and  meet- 
ings." 
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A  natural  consequence  of  this  public  acknow- 
ledgment of  women's  position  in  the  State 
was  the  concession  of  the  educational  demands, 
in  which  all  the  associations  had  combined. 
Already  women  had  been  invited  to  serve  on 
the  Commission  for  the  Reform  of  the  Prussian 
Girls'  Schools,  and  the  new  regulations  pub- 
lished last  autumn  distinctly  provide  for  the 
professional  training  of  girls  and  their  prepara- 
tion for  University  study.  At  the  same  time 
the  Prussian  Universities,  which  were  already 
attended  by  a  large  number  of  women,  admitted 
them  for  the  first  time  to  "  matriculation."  Since 
1899  they  had  been  admitted  to  the  medical 
examinations,  and  women  doctors  even  held 
State  appointments  ;  but  as  students  they  had 
hitherto  held  an  anomalous  position,  something 
like  the  women  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

AN"  IMPETUS  TO   SUFFRAGE  WORK. 

These  changes  are  likely  to  give  a  strong 
impetus  to  Suffrage  work  in  Germany.  The 
logical  outcome  of  the  State  recognition  of 
women's  work  would,  indeed,  be  the  Franchise, 
and  logic  is  a  strong  point  in  German  character. 
But  before  the  political  Franchise  is  granted 
there  are  several  preliminary  obstacles  to  sur- 
mount. As  yet  but  few  German  States  give 
women  a  municipal  or  communal  vote.  In  a 
few  places  they  have  a  vote  for  the  Church 
councils.  Throughout  Germany  women  have 
a  vote,  and  are  eligible  for  the  boards  of  public 
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insurance  for  illness  and  invalidity.  In  some 
towns  they  may  be  guardians  of  the  poor, 
or  more  frequently  of  orphans ;  and  they  are 
occasionally  admitted  on  school  boards,  but 
these  are  not  elective  posts.  An  important  new 
development  is  the  appointment  of  women  as 
"  defenders  "  for  children  tried  in  the  juvenile 
courts. 

The  Suffrage  movement  in  Germany  is,  of 
course,  greatly  complicated  by  the  division 
into  States,  which  still  number  twenty-five. 
There  is  thus  a  State  as  well  as  a  national 
Franchise  to  be  conceded.  And  the  conditions 
for  these  vary  greatly.  While  the  Reichstag 
is  elected  by  manhood  suffrage,  an  antiquated 
indirect  system  prevails  in  Prussia,  which 
confers  special  privileges  on  wealth.  In  the 
vigorous  agitation  in  favour  of  secret,  direct, 
and  universal  suffrage,  now  being  carried  on 
in  Prussia,  women  are  taking  a  part,  claiming 
that  the  Franchise  should  be  truly  universal, 
and  not  confined  to  one  sex  only.  In  cases 
where  the  men's  associations  will  not  incor- 
porate the  women's  demands  the  Prussian 
Suffrage  Society  refuses  to  support  them  at 
elections. 

The  vote  for  the  Reichstag  will  probably  be 
the  last  right  to  be  conferred  on  German  women. 
Yet  it  is  being  more  and  more  recognized  that 
this,  the  final  aim  of  the  women's  movement, 
is  also  the  keystone  of  all  progress,  the  only 
safeguard  for  true  liberty.    And  in  Germany 
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the  foundations  have  been  so  wisely  laid  on 
such  a  broad  basis,  that  there  need  be  no  fear 
of  retrogression  now  that  at  last  the  demand 
for  the  vote  is  generally  adopted  by  the  thinking 
women  of  the  land.  "  The  German  woman," 
says  Fraulein  von  Welczeck,  "  who  has  hitherto 
laboured  ceaselessly  and  with  stern  adherence 
to  duty  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  nation, 
is  beginning  to  realize  that  she  who  gives  the 
State  its  citizens,  may  also  lay  claim  to  the 
rights  of  a  citizen.  The  German  woman  is 
making  her  voice  heard  because  she  feels  that 
she  has  a  right  to  be  heard  where  decisions 
are  taken  about  the  fortunes  of  her  country, 
the  weal  and  woe  of  her  own  sex,  and  of  her 
children ;  and  she  will  not  be  silenced  until 
she  wins  her  rights." 
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AUSTRIA. 

That  complicated  political  system,  the 
Austrian  Empire,  presents  difficulties  to  the 
dwellers  in  other  lands.  The  aspirations  and 
needs  of  four  different  races  are  not  easy  for 
us  to  grasp  and  appreciate.  Very  bewildering 
too  is  the  system  of  Parliaments,  the  Imperial 
(Reichsrat)  and  the  provincial  Diets  (Landtage), 
each  with  its  own  separate  Constitution  and 
Franchise,  most  of  which  have  just  been  or 
are  just  about  to  be  modified.  From  our  point 
of  view  there  are  however,  two  outstanding 
facts  :  the  demand  for  the  Franchise  made  by 
the  women  of  all  the  nationalities,  and  the 
obstacles  put  in  their  way  by  the  democratiza- 
tion of  the  Suffrage,  which  actually  deprives 
them  of  rights  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  We 
know  that  this  happened  in  England  in  1832, 
and  in  France  after  the  Revolution  ;  but  it 
seems  hard  to  realize  that  at  the  present  day 
we  are  actually  witnesses  of  a  similar  disfran- 
chisement exercised  in  the  name  of  liberty. 
Yet  this  is  just  what  is  happening  in  Austria. 

The  Austrian  Parliament  (Reichsrat)  consists 
of  an  Upper  and  a  Lower  House.  The  former  is 
composed  of  the  princes  of  the  Imperial  family, 
nobles,  and  bishops,  and   105  life  members 
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nominated  by  the  Emperor.  The  Lower  House 
numbers  353  members,  who  until  about  two 
years  ago  were  elected  by  the  voters  of  each 
country,  arranged  in  the  four  classes  of  great 
proprietors,  towns,  commerce,  and  rural  dis- 
tricts. In  the  first  three  classes  the  voting 
was  direct,  in  the  last  indirect.  In  the  first 
class,  which  was  a  sort  of  feudal  Franchise, 
some  women  had  since  1873  been  included. 
A  few  other  electoral  rights  belonged  to  them. 
Since  1849  female  taxpayers  had  exercised 
the  Municipal  Franchise  in  most  of  the  pro- 
vinces, and  since  1861  they  had  voted  for  some 
of  the  Diets. 

When  the  agitation  for  Universal  Suffrage 
began  in  1905  women  took  part  in  it  with  a 
view  to  the  extension  of  their  rights.  A  Women's 
Suffrage  Committee  was  organized,  and  began 
its  work  by  presenting  a  petition  to  the  Prime 
Minister  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  asking 
for  the  Electoral  Franchise  on  the  same  terms 
as  it  might  be  given  to  men. 

TWO  SERIOUS  OBSTACLES. 

Unluckily  Austrian  women  were  from  the 
very  outset  hampered  by  two  serious  obstacles 
— the  opposition  of  the  Socialists,  and  the 
antiquated  Association  laws. 

The  Socialist  women  refused  to  join  in  the 
demand  for  the  Suffrage,  on  the  ground  that  it 
might  hamper  the  men  in  their  endeavours 
after  a  wider  Franchise  for  themselves.  They 
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were  right  doubtless  in  realizing  that  two 
things  are  not  easily  achieved  by  one  measure, 
but  wrong  surely  in  not  grasping  the  urgency 
of  the  women's  claim.  As  for  the  men,  all  their 
efforts  were  concentrated  on  their  own  needs. 
When  they  were  enfranchised,  they  said,  they 
might  be  able  to  think  of  the  women. 

An  even  greater  obstacle  probably  was  the 
Law  of  Association,  which  here,  as  in  Germany, 
checked  the  political  activity  of  women.  The 
law  prohibits  foreigners,  minors,  and  women 
from  joining  political  .  associations,  founding 
branches  and  federations  of  political  societies, 
corresponding  with  other  associations  and  wear- 
ing union  badges.  This  law  could  be  called 
in  to  forbid  the  establishment  of  a  Women's 
Suffrage  Association,  for  was  not  the  desire 
to  take  part  in  politics  in  itself  a  political 
manifestation  ?  In  vain  the  committee  ap- 
pealed to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  even 
carried  the  matter  to  the  Imperial  Court.  In 
each  case  the  decision  was  adverse. 

There  remained  only  two  possible  plans  of 
action.  To  agitate  for  the  repeal  of  the  most 
hampering  paragraph  (30)  of  the  Association 
Laws,  and  to  seek  to  win  friends  in  Parliament 
for  the  women's  cause.    Both  were  adopted. 

In  May,  1907,  the  first  elections  under  the 
new  Franchise  were  to  be  held.  The  Suffra- 
gists in  Vienna  took  the  opportunity  to  try 
to  win  the  goodwill  of  Parliamentary  candidates. 
They  organized  meetings  in  several  electoral 
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districts,  and  invited  candidates  to  come  and 
express  their  views  on  the  question  of  the 
Suffrage.  As  the  condition  of  help  in  the 
canvass  they  demanded  a  definite  pledge  to 
work  for  the  repeal  of  Paragraph  30.  While 
realizing  the  futility  of  vague  expressions  of 
sympathy  given  during  an  election,  the  women 
of  Vienna  spared  neither  time  nor  money  in 
helping  those  who  were  genuine  friends  to  the 
cause. 

DEMONSTRATIONS   OF  AUSTRIAN  WOMEN. 

Similar  meetings  were  organized  in  other 
parts  of  Austria.  A  demonstration,  called  by 
the  Czech  women  of  Prague,  was  attended  by 
three  thousand  persons.  Representatives  from 
some  of  the  political  parties  attended,  and  of 
100  candidates  questioned  54  sent  favourable 
replies. 

Meetings  were  also  held  at  Brunn  and  Trop- 
pau,  and  by  the  Polish  women  at  Cracow. 
Apparently  these  gatherings  did  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  Associations  Laws,  or 
else,  as  usually  happens  when  public  opinion 
is  in  advance  of  legislation,  they  were  dis- 
regarded. 

These  tactics  were  on  the  whole  successful. 
The  friends  to  the  cause  in  Parliament,  though 
not  numerous,  proved  staunch.  In  the  first 
week  of  the  session  some  of  the  promises  were 
fulfilled.  A  proposal  was  brought  in  by  the 
Socialists,  to  confer  the  Franchise  on  all  persons 
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over  twenty-one  instead  of  as  at  present  all 
males  over  twenty-four.  They  also  proposed 
that  all  persons,  irrespective  of  sex,  who  had 
been  citizens  of  the  Austrian  Empire  for  at 
least  three  years,  and  had  completed  their 
thirtieth  year,  should  be  eligible  for  Parliament. 
Of  course  there  was  no  prospect  of  any  such 
Bill  being  passed  ;  and  no  one  seems  to  have 
thought  of  introducing  what  was  really  needed, 
a  Bill  for  Women's  Suffrage  only. 

However,  in  spite  of  all  discouragement  the 
various  Suffrage  Committees  continued  their 
Work,  always  of  course  subject  to  the  risk 
of  being  suppressed  or  having  their  meetings 
broken  up.  Among  other  things  they  worked 
to  promote  the  new  project  of  law  which  gave 
women  the  right  to  act  as  guardians,  legal 
witnesses,  and  in  the  administration  of  the 
poor  law.  The  Socialist  women  too  began 
to  grow  restive  at  the  manner  in  which  their 
demands,  though  approved  in  theory  by  the 
party,  were  always  shelved  in  favour  of  other 
measures.  On  Easter  Day,  1908,  they  held  a 
mass  meeting  in  favour  of  genuine  Universal 
Suffrage,  and  called  upon  the  Socialist  men 
to  take  steps  to  redeem  their  pledges.  But  the 
prospects  are  not  hopeful. 

THE  AUSTRIAN  DIETS. 

Though  every  province  in  Austria  has  its 
own  Constitution,  the  Franchise  was  every- 
where based  on  the  old  class  system  ;  and  it 
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was  natural,  therefore,  that  a  change  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament  should  be  followed  by 
similar  alterations  of  the  Suffrage  conditions 
throughout  the  provinces.  In  several  of 
these  women  taxpayers  have  a  vote, 
though  it  can  only  be  given  by  proxy. 
After  losing  their  Franchise  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  no  more  existing  rights  should  be  for- 
feited, and  everywhere  the  Women's  Suffrage 
Committees  grew  vigilant  to  guard  these 
rights. 

LOWER  AUSTRIA. 

Lower  Austria,  that  one  of  the  Crown  lands 
to  which  Vienna  and  most  of  the  chief  towns 
belong,  was  the  first  to  finish  the  revision  of  its 
Franchise.  The  new  scheme  was,  in  fact, 
rushed  through  the  Diet  in  a  couple  of  weeks. 
Apparently  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  predominant 
party  one  kind  of  Franchise  was  instituted 
for  Vienna,  another  for  the  other  towns,  and 
a  third  for  the  country  districts.  In  one  point 
all  shared  alike,  the  disfranchisement  of  those 
women  who  had  had  the  Suffrage  for  over 
thirty  years.  In  vain  the  Vienna  Suffrage 
Committee  appealed  to  the  Diet  for  the  reten- 
tion of  their  rights,  and  sent  up  a  petition 
bearing  24,000  signatures,  collected  in  that  city 
alone.  It  was  easy  enough  to  disregard  the 
claims  of  those  who  were  classed  with  foreigners 
and  minors. 
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BOHEMIA. 

The  question  so  summarily  disposed  of  in 
LoAver  Austria  is  now  actually  pending  in 
Bohemia.  Here  women  not  only  have  the  right 
to  vote  for  the  Diet,  but  they  are  also  eligible 
to  it.  This  last  right  had  almost  fallen  into 
disuse  through  neglect,  but  the  women  of 
Bohemia  were  wide  awake  now.  and  not  likely 
to  let  any  more  privileges  slip  through  default. 
When  in  February,  1908,  new  elections  were 
held  for  the  Diet,  the  Bohemian  Suffrage  Com- 
mittee resolved  to  test  the  position  by  putting 
up  some  female  candidates. 

WOMEN  STAND  FOR  PARLIAMENT. 

By  what  might  be  called  a  curious  accident 
Bohemia,  with  the  exception  of  Prague,  has 
never  gone  through  the  so-called  reform  stage, 
which  so  often  disfranchises  the  female  voter. 
The  Electoral  Law  of  1861  gives  all  communal 
voters  the  right  to  vote  and  eligibility  for  the 
Bohemian  Diet  if  they  have  attained  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  are  taxpayers  or  belong  to 
the  learned  professions.  This  law  has  been 
long  unnoticed,  but  now  that  so  many  old  rights 
were  going,  the  Bohemian  Suffrage  Committee 
determined  not  to  let  this  one  slip,  and  to 
nominate  women  candidates  for  the  Diet. 
Their  first  difficulty  was  to  convince  the  lead- 
ing politicians  that  they  were  really  eligible. 
When  at  last  this  could  no  longer  be  denied, 
all  political  parties  were  asked  to  nominate 
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among  their  candidates  at  least  one  woman. 
This  was  refused,  in  spite  of  the  professions  of 
friendship  made  by  many  candidates  during 
the  past  elections.  Then  the  Committee  asked 
that  in  one  of  the  electoral  districts  at  least 
a  woman  candidate  should  be  nominated  after 
a  mutual  agreement  between  all  political  parties. 
When  this  too  was  refused  the  Committee 
decided  to  nominate  a  candidate  of  its  own. 
Afterwards  the  Social  Democratic  party  nomi- 
nated a  woman  candidate  for  one  ward  in 
Prague.  A  third  woman  was  nominated  by 
the  Bohemian  Radical  party,  but  she  refused  to 
stand. 

Of  course  neither  of  the  women  was  elected, 
but  both  polled  a  large  number  of  votes.  The 
independent  woman  stood  against  three  other 
candidates,  the  burgomaster  of  the  town,  who 
belonged  to  the  Government  party,  a  Liberal, 
and  a  Socialist.  In  the  principal  ward  the  votes 
cast  were  :  for  the  Government  candidate  592, 
for  the  Liberal  4,  for  the  Socialist  30,  and  for 
Miss  Tumova  144,  of  which  80  or  90  were  given 
by  male  electors.  The  second  woman  candi- 
date stood  in  Prague,  where  women  have  no 
votes.  The  capture,  therefore,  of  20  per  cent 
of  the  votes  where  there  were  five  candidates 
in  the  field  may  be  accounted  something  very- 
near  a  victory. 

But  the  chief  gain  was  the  renewed  interest 
in  the  Suffrage  cause  aroused  throughout  the 
country.    In  July,  1908,  the  Suffrage  Committee 
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took  the  opportunity  of  a  by-election  to  secure 
the  return  of  a  candidate  definitely  pledged  to 
further  their  cause  in  the  Diet. 

In  the  autumn,  when  the  country  was  eagerly 
awaiting  the  proposals  for  the  reformed  Franchise 
of  the  Bohemian  Diet,  the  Czech  women  took 
part  in  some  of  the  Socialist  demonstra- 
tions in  favour  of  a  truly  democratic  Suffrage. 
They  also  held  a  mass  meeting  of  their  own, 
at  which  resolutions  were  passed  in  favour  of 
universal,  secret  and  direct  Suffrage  ;  or,  sup- 
posing the  old  class-system  were  retained, 
absolute  equality  between  men  and  women  in 
all  classes.  A  petition  to  this  effect  was  also 
sent  up  to  the  Diet. 

A  REACTIONARY  FRANCHISE  BILL. 

On  October  9th  the  new  scheme  was  intro- 
duced. So  far  from  fulfilling  the  desires  of  the 
women,  it  actually  took  away  the  rights  of 
eligibility  they  already  possessed ;  and  in  addition 
to  the  three  classes  of  taxpaying  voters  already 
in  existence  a  fourth  class  was  instituted,  to 
consist  of  men  not  included  in  any  of  the  others. 
No  women  were  to  be  included  in  it.  It  was 
also  distinctly  laid  down  that  only  men  were 
eligible  to  the  Diet. 

PROTEST  OP  CZECH  WOMEN". 

At  this  the  long  pent  up  indignation  of  the 
Bohemian  women  burst  forth.  On  the  very 
next  day  their  protests  appeared  in  all  the  lead- 
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ing  papers,  and  on  October  13th  a  great  meeting 
was  called  to  express  their  indignation.  It 
was  attended  by  men  and  women  of  all  parties, 
and  a  deputation  of  twelve  persons  was  chosen 
to  take  the  written  protest  on  the  following 
day  to  all  the  clubs  and  to  the  representatives 
of  the  Government. 

Owing  to  the  sudden  prorogation  of  the  Diet 
no  further  progress  was  made  with  this  Bill. 
The  women  took  advantage  of  the  delay  to 
strengthen  their  organizations  and  continue 
their  propaganda,  and  in  May,  1909,  a  timely 
by-election  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  again 
putting  forward  a  woman  candidate,  thus 
preventing  their  ancient  rights  from  lapsing 
through  disuse.  Of  course  she  was  not  elected, 
though  she  obtained  a  fair  proportion  of 
votes. 

It  is  expected  that  a  new  electoral  law  will 
soon  be  introduced,  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be 
hoped  that  this  may  prove  less  illiberal  than 
that  of  1908.  On  the  whole,  the  prospects  are 
good.  The  majority  of  the  Czechish  deputies 
are  pledged  to  Women's  Suffrage,  while  the 
Liberals  and  Independents  advocate  complete 
Adult  Suffrage.  The  chief  danger  is,  lest  here, 
as  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  rights  should  be 
taken  from  women  with  one  hand,  and  given 
to  men  with  the  other,  since,  till  the  sex  dis- 
ability is  removed,  every  extension  of  the  male 
Franchise  raises  a  fresh  barrier  in  the  way  of 
women's  enfranchisement. 

H  2 
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GALICIA. 

In  Galicia,  the  Polish  province  of  Austria, 
a  change  in  the  Franchise  is  pending.  Here, 
as  in  many  of  the  Austrian  provinces,  a  small 
number  of  women  are  entitled  to  vote.  But 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  new  Franchise  scheme 
might  deprive  them  of  the  few  rights  they  now 
possess.  The  combined  feminist  societies  of 
the  province  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to 
Avert  this,  and  a  largely  signed  petition  has  been 
sent  up  to  the  Diet,  asking  for  both  the  Parlia- 
mentary and  Municipal  Franchise.  There  seems 
a,  general  disposition  on  the  part  of  all  parties 
to  grant  the  latter,  but,  "in  order  to  shorten 
the  long  road  from  theory  to  practice,"  the 
Galician  Suffragists  have  initiated  an  active 
campaign.    May  it  prove  a  successful  one  ! 

FURTHER  DEVELOPMENTS. 

While  some  of  the  Austrian  provinces  have 
been  engaged  in  "  progressing  backwards,"  it 
is  interesting  to  note  the  forward  movement 
of  one  little  district.  Vorarlberg,  which  though 
territorially  part  of  the  Tirol,  has  its  own  Diet, 
has  conferred  the  right  of  voting  personally 
and  not  by  proxy  on  unmarried  women  tax- 
payers in  both  town  and  country. 

In  Austrian  Silesia  a  Women's  Suffrage  Com- 
mittee has  been  formed,  an  example  likely  to 
be  followed  in  several  other  provinces.  ^ 
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HUNGARY. 

In  Hungary,  as  in  Austria,  there  is  an  active 
Suffrage  movement.  Different  as  are  the  two- 
countries  in  race  and  national  sentiment,  they 
have  many  points  in  common.  In  both  rem- 
nants of  feudalism  prevailed  till  a  recent  date, 
and  women  who  owned  large  estates  enjoyed 
some  political  rights  which,  in  a  more  democratic 
age,  are  impartially  denied  to  women  of  all 
classes. 

Here  and  there  indications  may  be  found 
that  the  women's  question  in  Hungary,  as  else- 
where, goes  back  at  least  as  far  as  the  period 
of  the  French  Revolution.  To  judge  from  some 
little  pamphlets  recently  unearthed  by  Miss 
Rosika  Schwimmer  the  sex-conflict,  which 
some  people  would  have  us  believe  is  a  sad 
product  of  this  twentieth  century,  was  not 
unheeded  in  the  eighteenth.  One  published 
in  1783  by  some  misogynist,  entitled  '  Are 
Women  Human  Beings  ?  'which  tries  to  prove 
that  they  are  not,  was  answered  two  years  later 
by  a  lady  who  made  out  a  very  good  case  for 
the  "  humanness  "  of  her  sex.  Still,  a  people 
who  could  so  loyally  support  the  claim  of  Maria 
Theresa  to  the  throne  cannot  really  have  held 
a  low  view  of  the  ability  of  women. 
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THE  HUBTGABIAM-  MOTHERS. 

More  important  in  its  consequences  is  a  docu- 
ment dating  from  1790,  a  time  when  Hungary 
was  struggling  hard  for  her  liberties.  This 
is  the  petition  of  the  "  Hungarian  mothers," 
who  ask  to  be  allowed  to  attend  the  debates 
in  the  Diet,  which,  after  a  lapse  of  some  years, 
had  again  been  allowed  to  assemble.  They 
desired,  they  said,  to  use  the  knowledge  thus 
acquired  for  the  benefit  of  their  country. 
Women  could  do  as  much  as  men  to  preserve 
or  destroy  the  liberties  of  the  land,  and  no 
weapon  could  be  more  injurious  than  the  secret, 
indirect  influence  of  women.  "  We  cannot 
permit  you  to  say  that  the  affairs  of  the  country 
do  not  concern  women."  And  "  to  ex- 
clude them  from  serious  interests  is  to  drive 
them  to  find  compensation  in  frivolous  pur- 
suits." 

Thus  pleaded  the  "  Hungarian  mothers," 
and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Hungarian  fathers 
that  they  granted  the  request,  and  admitted 
the  ladies,  not  to  a  cage  behind  bars,  but  to  the 
open  galleries  reserved  for  strangers. 

The  year  1867,  which  witnessed  the  "  Agree- 
ment "with  Austria,  also  marked  the  beginnings 
of  an  advance  in  the  position  of  women.  A 
society  for  the  improvement  of  the  education 
of  girls  was  started.  Schools  and  colleges  were 
founded,  and  provision  made  for  technical 
education.  In  1895  the  universities  were 
partially  opened,  and  no  difficulty  seems  to 
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have  been  put  in  the  way  of  those  who  wished 
to  enter  the  professions. 

The  Suffrage  agitation,  however,  did  not 
begin  till  1903,  when  it  coincided  with  a  move- 
ment to  substitute  a  more  democratic  Fran- 
chise for  the  old  class  system  still  prevailing 
in  Austria  and  Hungary.  The  Independent 
Party,  under  the  leadership  of  Francis  Kossuth, 
son  of  the  patriot,  was  friendly  to  the  idea, 
which  was  asserted  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
traditions  of  Hungarian  liberty.  Unfortunately 
a  Ministerial  crisis  soon  followed,  with  the  result 
that  the  Franchise  Bill  was  put  aside. 

In  some  respects  it  was  unfortunate  that  the 
beginnings  of  the  Suffrage  agitation  in  Hungary 
coincided  with  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
Socialists  for  Manhood  Suffrage.  The  present 
Franchise  is  a  property  one  of  the  most  com- 
plicated description.  The  property  basis  varies 
according  to  the  place  of  residence.  There  is 
one  scale  for  the  free  towns  and  a  few  others, 
another  for  the  rest  of  the  country  with  the 
exception  of  Transylvania,  which  has  a  scale 
of  its  own ;  and  there  are  special  conditions 
for  various  classes  and  occupations,  e.g.,  mem- 
bers of  the  learned  professions,  merchants, 
manufacturers,  &c.  Artisans  who  pay  a  tax 
of  at  least  12  kronen  have  a  vote.  The  wife's 
property,  too,  is  counted  as  a  qualification, 
though,  most  illogically,  it  confers  a  vote  on 
the  husband.  Soldiers  and  sailors  are  expressly 
excluded,  so  that  the  War  argument  against 
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the  vote  of  women  cannot  be  utilized  in  Hun- 
gary. 

Though  the  Parliaments  of  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary are  quite  distinct,  events  in  the  two  coun- 
tries naturally  react  on  one  another,  and  the 
demand  for  a  more  democratic  Franchise  which 
proved  successful  in  Austria  had  been  promoted 
some  years  earlier  by  the  Hungarian  Socialists. 
Contrary  to  all  professions  of  faith  and  the 
resolutions  of  the  International  Socialist 
Congress  at  Stuttgart,  they  made  Manhood 
Suffrage  their  objective,  and  have  hitherto 
proved  the  bitterest  opponents  of  the  women's 
cause. 

TWOFOLD  OPPOSITION. 

The  Hungarian  Women's  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion had  by  this  time  been  organized  under 
the  influence  of  the  International  Suffrage 
Alliance,  and  in  1905  two  petitions  were  sent 
up  to  the  Parliament.  An  active  propaganda 
by  lectures,  meetings,  and  pamphlets  was  under- 
taken, and  in  1906,  during  the  new  elections, 
the  Women's  Association  posted  many  thousand 
placards,  "  Voting  to  be  universal  must  include 
women."  Letters  were  sent  to  all  the  candi- 
dates asking  them  to  include  Women's  Suffrage 
in  their  programmes,  and  mention  it  in  their 
speeches.  Women  also  spoke  at  meetings, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign, 
giving  their  services  to  the  candidates  who  pro- 
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mised  to  help  their  cause.  Out  of  nine  deputies 
elected  at  Buda-Pest,  five  declared  themselves 
in  favour. 

Of  the  workers  in  the  country,  both  men 
and  women,  considerable  numbers  too  rallied 
to  their  side.  Especially  among  the  women 
farmers  adherents  were  found.  The  visit  of 
several  foreign  Suffrage  leaders  called  attention 
to  the  question  and  heartened  the  workers. 

It  was  a  twofold  opposition  that  these  had 
to  contend  against — the  old  forces  of  prejudice 
and  conservatism,  and  in  addition  the  new 
force  of  a  selfish  democracy.  The  Radical 
Government  actually  introduced  a  Franchise 
Bill,  which  explicitly  excluded  women. 

On  October  10th,  1907,  the  Socialists  had 
organized  a  monster  demonstration  in  favour 
of  Universal  Suffrage.  There  were  processions 
and  meetings  in  all  the  chief  towns,  and  the 
Suffragists  took  the  opportunity  to  distribute 
leaflets  to  the  crowd,  reminding  the  working 
men  that  they  were  morally  bound  to  include 
women  in  their  demands.    This  was  the  text : — 

"Men  and  Women  Labourers  —  To-day  you 
demonstrate  for  Universal  Suffrage.  You 
demand  justice,  right,  and  equality.  Do  not 
forget  that  Suffrage,  to  be  universal,  must 
include  women.  Therefore  your  claim  will  only 
then  be  justified  when  it  is  made  for  women  too. 

"  Woman,  as  worker,  as  mother,  as  taxpaying 
citizen,  takes  her  share  in  every  burden  that  weighs 
on  society,  and  consequently  is  entitled  to  claim 
every  right  due  to  a  human  being  that  works 
and  performs  its  duties. 
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"  Workmen  !  When  you  claim  justice  and 
rights  for  yourselves  you  ought  to  demand  the 
same  benefits  for  your  working  sisters  too. 

"  Women  Workers  !  You  participate  in 
the  work  and  duties  of  men,  you  fulfil  every  duty 
towards  the  State  ;  therefore  you  ought  to  obtain 
your  right !.  " 

Thousands  of  working  women  and  working 
men's  wives  walked^  in  the  processions,  and 
in  the  deputation  appointed  to  urge  the  cause 
of  Universal  Suffrage  a  woman  was  included. 
But  the  very  next  day  an  article  in  a  Socialist 
paper  bade  the  women  stand  aside.  "  For 
the  present,"  it  said,  "  we  must  apply  all  our 
strength  to  wring  from  the  class  Parliament 
the  rights  of  men."  After  that  the  women 
might  have  a  chance.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the 
experience  of  other  countries  will  prevent  the 
women  of  Hungary  from  being  deceived  by 
this  fallacy. 

The  next  important  step  in  the  movement 
was  a  deputation  to  Parliament  in  March, 
1908.  Whatever  the  difficulties  women  have 
to  contend  with  here,  they  are  at  least  able  to 
secure  a  courteous  hearing,  and  plead  their 
own  cause  in  the  Parliament  of  their  land. 
About  forty  ladies  were  allowed  to  address  the 
President  of  the  Chamber,  Julius  Justh,  in  a  pub- 
lic audience  before  a  large  number  of  Deputies. 

So  far  from  hiding  themselves,  the  members 
of  the  Chamber  crowded  to  hear  the  ladies, 
and  greeted  them  with  cheers.  The  spokes- 
woman, Madame  Klotilde  Szabados,  said  that 
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nowadays  the  question  of  Women's  Suffrage 
had  become  a  problem  of  actual  politics  which 
the  Government  would  have  to  consider.  She 
reminded  the  President  of  his  own  words  on 
the  subject : — 

"  I  think  that  as  a  matter  of  course  every 
advocate  of  Universal  Suffrage  should  be  a  sup- 
porter of  Women's  Suffrage  too  ;  in  many  cases 
women  have  more  intelligence  than  men  ;  and  if 
we  designate  civic  rights  as  birthrights,  naturally 
the  women  possess  these  as  well.  If  they  do  not 
get  them,  it  is  owing  to  men's  tyranny  and  ego- 
tism." 

He  had  further  stated  that  as  long  as  women 
led  a  merely  domestic  life  there  was  some  excuse 
for  excluding  them  from  the  Franchise,  but 
now  that  they  followed  professions  and  played 
a  part  in  public  life,  their  deprivation  of  rights 
was  an  injustice. 

Since  he  himself  had  expressed  these  views 
they  approached  him  in  the  belief  that  he  would 
be  willing  to  help  remove  the  barriers  that 
shut  them  out  from  political  life. 

The  President's  reply  was  friendly  in  the 
main.  He  said  that  as  the  country  was  on 
the  eve  of  electoral  reform  it  would  be  necessary 
to  consider  whether  Hungarian  women,  who 
in  inteUigence,  education,  common  sense,  and 
patriotism,  were  no  whit  behind  the  men  of 
the  land,  should  take  their  part  in  the  direction 
of  public  affairs.  Though  the  decision  did  not 
rest  with  him,  he  promised  to  maintain  his 
friendly  attitude.    He  begged  them  to  trust 
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the  Government,  who  would  surely  find  the 
best  way  of  solving  the  problem. 

The  deputation  next  waited  on  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  Count  Andrassy.  Here  the 
spokeswoman  was  Rosika  Schwimmer.  The 
reply,  though  courteous,  was  unfavourable. 
Personally  he  was  not  in  favour  of  giving  the  vote 
at  present.  He  based  his  reasons  on  the  old  time- 
worn  and  time-refuted  objections  to  drawing 
women  into  the  arena  of  political  strife. 

Finally,  the  ladies  asked  for  an  interview 
with  the  Prime  Minister,  Wekerle.  He  sent 
an  informal  reply  to  the  effect  that  though 
not  an  opponent  himself,  it  would  not  do  for 
him  to  disavow  the  views  of  Count  Andrassy. 

The  deputation  had  the  desired  effect  of 
calling  attention  to  the  matter,  and  as  the 
Pester  Lloyd  remarked  :  "  Whatever  the  result 
of  these  audiences  may  be,  they  have  certainly 
succeeded  in  interesting  the  press  and  public 
opinion  in  the  question  of  women's  enfranchise- 
ment." 

In  October,  1908,  the  Andrassy  Franchise 
Bill  was  introduced.  Its  proposals  not  only  ex- 
cluded the  women,  but  were  not  even  calculated 
to  please  the  Socialists.  So  far  from  giving 
either  Universal  or  Manhood  Suffrage,  it  divided 
electors  into  four  classes,  some  of  whom  would 
have  one-tenth  of  a  vote,  some  one,  some  two, 
some  three  votes  apiece.  Property  and  educa- 
tion were  specially  favoured.  The  illiterate  class 
being  very  large  in  Hungary,  40  per  cent  of,the 
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total  number  of  voters,  it  was  proposed  that 
these  should  elect  persons  to  vote  on  their 
behalf  at  the  rate  of  one  voting  man  to  ten 
electors.  On  the  other  hand  a  woman  with  a 
University  degree  or  holding  an  official  position 
would  not  even  receive  the  tiniest  fraction  of  a 
vote.  The  preamble  of  the  Bill  expressly 
excluded  women  on  the  double  ground  that 
*l  the  ideal  conception  of  their  mission  necessi- 
tates then  remaining  outside  the  struggles  of 
political  life,"  and  the  fact  that  the  new  Fran- 
chise scheme  introduced  so  many  new  elements 
that  it  would  be  folly  to  increase  the  risk  by 
enfranchising  women  as  well.  In  a  word,  they 
were  both  too  good  and  too  bad  to  have  a  vote. 

This  Bill  was  a  great  disappointment  to  the 
women,  who  gave  vent  to  their  indignation  at 
a,  protest  meeting  on  November  14.  Numerous 
friends  flocked  to  their  assistance,  and  150 
deputies  declared  themselves  ready  to  form  a 
Parliamentary  Suffrage  League.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  Bill  and  a  series  of  political 
crises  have  provided  a  welcome  interval,  utilized 
by  the  Suffragists  for  purposes  of  propaganda 
and  agitation.  A  significant  sign  of  progress 
is  the  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  the  National 
Council  of  Hungarian  Women,  which  has 
organized  a  Suffrage  committee.  All  this 
activity  and  enthusiasm  must  bear  fruit  when  the 
time,  not  far  distant  now,  comes  for  action. 
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FRANCE. 

In  France  it  might  almost  be  said  that  the 
privileges  and  disabilities  of  women  began  at 
the  same  time,  the  period  of  the  Revolution. 
Until  then  men  and  women  had  the  same 
rights,  or  rather  the  great  mass  of  men  and 
women  had  no  rights  at  all.  Here,  as  else- 
where in  feudal  times,  the  lady  of  the  manor 
and  the  abbess  had  enjoyed  privilege  and 
authority,  women  were  peeresses  in  their 
own  right,  and  the  guilds  acknowledged  mistress 
as  well  as  master  craftsmen.  Of  course  these 
were  but  a  few,  but  among  men  too  the  minority 
who  enjoyed  rights  and  privileges  was  very 
small.  In  France  feudalism  survived  to  a  late 
date  and  disappeared  with  a  violent  upheaval, 
and  women  lost  the  few  privileges  they  pos- 
sessed at  the  very  moment  when  the  rights  of 
men  first  won  acceptance.  Still,  it  was  in 
these  days  that  feminism  was  born.  Every- 
where women  were  to  be  found  standing  side 
by  side  with  men,  ready  to  fight  and  surfer  too 
for  that  liberty  which  all  men  in  France  now 
enjoy.  But  the  women  reaped  little  gain 
from  the  harvest  they  had  helped  to  sow. 
The  "  rights  of  men  "  were  not  to  be  the  rights 
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of  humanity,  and  the  revolutionaries  incurred 
the  reproach  of  the 

slaves  who  only  break 
Fetters  for  their  own  dear  sake. 

In  vain  Olympe  de  Gouges  in  1791  published 
the  '  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Women  and 
Citizenesses,'  asserting  that  "  women  are  born 
free,  and  have  equal  rights  -with  men."  The 
men  of  the  Revolution  had  no  desire  to  free 
the  women,  whether  because,  though  seeking 
freedom  for  themselves  they  were  really  tyrants 
at  heart,  or,  as  has  often  happened  since,  when 
men  have  sought  an  extension  of  the  Franchise 
they  desired  the  women  to  help  them  secure 
liberty,  after  which,  if  convenient,  they  would 
extend  the  privilege  to  the  other  sex.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  advent  of  Napoleon  put 
a  premature  end  to  any  hopes  that  may  have 
been  cherished.  The  military  conqueror  could 
conceive  of  no  other  basis  for  rights  than  force, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  famous  code  was  masculine 
in  the  most  brutal  sense  of  the  word.  "  In  his 
eyes,"  says  Madame  Avril  de  Sainte  Croix, 

"  the  family  was  a  camp,  where  the  husband 
alone  was  entitled  to  command  or  even  to  raise 
his  voice  or  manifest  his  desires.  In  his  view  a 
wife  was  a  servant  or  an  instrument  of  pleasure, 
whose  opinion  was  of  no  consequence,  and  who 
had  no  claim  to  justice." 

And  even  now  French  women  are  still  striving 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Code's  most  barbarous 
provisions. 
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After  the  Restoration  the  cause  of  women's 
liberty  slowly  gathered  strength.  Societies 
were  founded  and  journals  issued,  for  the  most 
part  destined  to  a  short  life.  Another  Revolu- 
tion, that  of  1848,  came  to  breathe  some  fresh 
energy  into  the  struggling  movement,  though 
this  was  soon  followed  by  the  Second  Empire, 
whose  frivolous  atmosphere  was  not  favourable 
to  an  exalted  view  of  women.  The  defeat  of 
Sedan  was  a  victory  for  the  cause  of  French 
liberty,  and  among  its  many  lessons  was  the 
necessity  of  educating  the  women  as  well  as 
the  men,  if  the  whole  nation  was  to  be  strong 
and  healthful. 

In  the  new  birth  of  the  country's  liberties 
women  have  had  some  part.  The  establishment 
of  the  lycees  for  girls,  the  opening  of  the  Uni- 
versities and  many  professions  to  women  mark 
a  great  advance,  for  everywhere  the  higher 
education  of  women  has  been  the  first  step 
towards  their  emancipation.  And  simulta- 
neously the  foundations  were  laid  of  the  modern 
enfranchisement  movement. 

THE  PIONEEBS. 

Of  this  one  of  the  forerunners  was  Jeanne 
Deroin,  who  in  1851,  when  in  prison  for  a 
political  offence,  protested  through  two  deputies 
(MM.  Schoelcher  and  Cremieux)  against  a  Bill 
introduced  in  the  Chamber  by  a  private  member, 
to  deprive  women  of  the  right  of  petitioning, 
the  only  privilege  they  possessed,  and  the  only 
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means  of  making  their  voice  heard.  Thanks 
to  her  exertions,  this  right  was  retained. 

Maria  Deraisme  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits 
in  this  new  movement.  From  1870  till  her 
death  in  1894  she  was  president  of  the  Societe 
pour  V Amelioration  du  Sort  de  la  Femme. 
The  first  definite  Suffrage  society  was  V  Associa- 
tion pour  V Emancipation  de  la  Femme,  whose 
object  was  to  obtain  the  vote  for  unmarried 
women  and  widows  who  paid  taxes.  The 
foundress  of  this  was  Mile.  Julie  Daubie,  the 
first  woman  to  obtain  the  diploma  of  Bachelier- 
es-Lettres. 

In  1878  the  society  known  as  Le  Droit  de  la 
Femme  was  founded  by  Madame  Hubertine 
Auclert,  who  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the 
first  militant  Suffragist  in  France.  In  1880 
she  refused  to  pay  her  rates  and  taxes,  and 
carried  the  matter  at  her  own  expense  through 
all  the  courts  of  law  to  the  very  highest 
court  of  appeal,  Le  Conseil  d'Ftat.  In  this 
way  she  not  only  created  a  precedent,  but  also 
won  a  great  deal  of  public  sympathy,  expressed 
in  the  press  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  writers. 
In  1881  she  founded  a  weekly  journal  La 
Citoyenne,  which  was  afterwards,  under  the 
editorship  of  Madame  Maria  Martin,  transformed 
into  the  Journal  des  Femmes,  under  which  title 
it  still  appears  as  a  monthly  paper.  Other 
feminist  societies  founded  about  the  same  time 
were  VFgalite  and  La  Solidarity. 

In  1878  the  first  feminist  Congress  was  held 
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in  Paris,  and  in  1885  the  first  petition  in  favour 
of  the  Suffrage  was  organized  by  Madame 
Auclert.  As  yet  the  general  public  showed 
little  interest  in  the  movement,  but  the  way 
was  paved  for  future  advance.  During  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1889  two  important  con- 
gresses were  held,  one  concerned  with  social  and 
philanthropic  institutions,  the  other  with  the 
rights  of  women.  These  were  attended  by 
Bright,  Stansfield,  and  other  Englishmen  of  note. 
It  was  then,  says  Madame  de  Sainte  Croix,  in  her 
interesting  little  volume  '  Le  Feminisme.'  "  that 
French  feminism  won  its  civic  rights."  Even 
some  women  of  the  middle  classes  now  began  to 
take  an  interest  in  it.  It  was  no  longer  the  fad 
of  an  exclusive  few. 

In  1896  a  most  successful  Congress  was  held 
wrhich  marked  an  important  stage  in  the  move- 
ment. The  organizer  of  this  was  Madame 
Maria  Pognon,  President  of  the  Ligue  Francaise 
pour  le  Droit  des  Femmes,  which  had  been 
founded  by  M.  Leon  Richer,  a  staunch  friend 
of  the  cause.  His  own  views  had  been  ex- 
pressed in  La  Femme  Libre,  published  in  1877  : 
"  Women  ought  to  be  free  as  we  are,  and  for 
the  same  reason,  because,  like  us,  they  are 
separate,  conscious,  autonomous  individuals." 

The  foundation  of  La  Fronde  in  1897,  that 
celebrated  paper  written,  edited,  and  printed 
by  women  alone,  gave  a  further  impetus  to  the 
cause,  and  its  editor,  Madame  Durand,  rendered 
splendid  service  to  the  women's  movement. 
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Though  destined  to  a  short  life,  it  was  remark- 
able enough  that  a  daily  paper,  devoted  solely 
to  the  serious  interests  of  women,  should  have 
survived  for  six  years. 

THE  ANOMALIES   OF  THE  LAW. 

There  is  probably  no  European  country 
where  the  position  of  women  is  more  anomalous 
than  France.  They  have  excellent  opportuni- 
ties of  higher  education,  the  Universities 
are  open  to  them  ;  they  may  practise  medicine 
and  plead  at  the  bar,  and  a  woman  holds  a 
professorship  at  the  Sorbonne.  It  is  univer- 
sally recognized  that  Frenchwomen  have  a 
genius  for  business,  and  they  are  often  to  be 
found  at  the  head  of  large  firms.  Yet  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law  they  are  children,  and  until 
three  years  ago  a  man  was  legally  entitled  to 
the  whole  of  his  wife's  earnings.  It  took 
thirteen  years  of  agitation  to  obtain  the  repeal 
of  this  unjust  provision,  and  the  credit  of  the 
reform  is  due  to  the  society  known  as  the 
Avant-Courriere  and  its  energetic  president 
Madame  Jeanne  Schmahl. 

Though  some  of  the  worst  blots  in  the  Code 
Napoleon  have  been  removed,  it  is  coming  to 
be  recognized  that  its  final  reform  and  the  true 
emancipation  of  women  can  only  be  achieved, 
when  they  become  citizens  in  fact  as  well  as  is 
name. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  advance 
was  the  lack  of  a  common  centre  of  action. 

i  2 
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French  feminists  were  split  up  into  Protestant, 
Catholic,  and  Socialist  sections,  and  each  of 
these  parties  was  again  sub-divided  into  various 
groups,  aiming  at  some  isolated  reform.  Some 
unifying  influence  was  needed  to  make  the 
work  effective.  This  was  supplied  in  1900 
by  two  important  congresses  held  in  Paris,  the 
Congres  des  (Euvres  et  Institutions  Feminines 
and  the  Congres  de  la  Condition  et  des  Droits 
des  Femmes.  This  was  followed  by  an  approxi- 
mation between  the  Protestant  and  Socialist 
groups,  and  the  foundation  of  a  National 
Council  of  Frenchwomen,  which  in  1901  was 
affiliated  to  the  International  Council. 

Thirty-five  societies  gave  in  their  adhesion. 
Many  of  these  were  workers'  unions  formed  to 
safeguard  the  professional  interests  of  women. 
Others  were  concerned  with  education  and  the 
laws  affecting  women  and  children.  As  yet 
the  Suffrage  was  not  included,  and  this  work 
was  carried  on  by  isolated  groups,  e.g.,  Le 
Suffrage  des  Femmes,  UEgalite,  La  Solidarite, 
and  Le  Groupe  d' Etudes  Feministes.  Their 
efforts  were  largely  directed  to  winning  friends 
in  Parliament,  and  in  1901  the  first  Women's 
Suffrage  Bill  was  introduced  by  M.  Gautret. 
In  his  speech  he  referred  to  the  expression 
"  universal  suffrage  "  as  utterly  misleading  in  a 
country  where  only  half  the  population  was 
entitled  to  vote.  Under  existing  conditions, 
he  said,  "  liberty,  equality,  fraternity"  was  an 
exclusively  male  prerogative. 
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"  To  women  we  accord  subjection,  dependence, 
obedience  to  laws  made  by  us,  and  necessarily 
in  our  own  favour ;  inevitable  inequality ;  a 
sex  conflict  instead  of  a  class  conflict  !  " 

The  Bill  was  dropped  without  discussion, 
for  as  yet  the  mass  of  Frenchmen  were  satisfied 
with  this  one-sided  liberty. 

A  Bill  introduced  by  M.  Dussaussoy  in  1906 
to  confer  full  municipal  franchise  on  women 
met  the  same  fate. 

PBOGBBSS. 

In  that  year  the  Suffrage  cause  in  France 
had  received  a  great  stimulus  by  the  adhesion 
of  the  National  Council  of  Women.  This  was 
due  in  part  to  the  contact  with  women  of  other 
countries  and  the  influence  of  the  International 
Suffrage  Alliance,  but  in  any  case  the  formation 
of  a  Suffrage  section  could  only  have  been  a 
question  of  time.  However  anxious  philan- 
thropic women  may  be  to  avoid  being  drawn 
into  the  turmoil  of  politics,  they  always  find 
their  endeavours  to  improve  the  condition  of 
women  and  children  thwarted  by  the  unfair 
laws  which  regulate  their  status,  and  thus  come 
to  realize  that  the  only  way  to  influence  legis- 
lation is,  through  the  franchise,  to  obtain  some 
direct  voice  in  the  making  and  altering  of  laws. 

From  this  time  forward  the  movement  began 
to  receive  public  acknowledgment.  When  the 
Committee  of  the  International  Council  met 
in  Paris  a  sum  of  money  was  voted  by  the  City 
to   enable   Frenchwomen   to   entertain  their 
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colleagues  from  other  lands  with  more  dignity. 
The  press  devoted  considerable  space  to  the 
sessions,  and  it  was  evident  from  its  tone  that 
the  women's  movement  in  France  had  definitely 
<:  arrived." 

In  1907  the  Suffrage  Section  of  the  National 
Council  drew  up  a  petition  to  Parliament  which 
obtained  a  large  number  of  signatures,  and  was 
warmly  supported  by  the  Ligue  des  Droits  de 
VHomme,  with  its  membership  of  73,000.  A 
Parliamentary  group  in  favour  of  the  Suffrage 
was  also  formed.  In  order  to  bring  pressure 
to  bear  on  their  supporters  Dr.  Madeleine  Pelletier , 
leader  of  the  more  militant  party,  organized 
a  procession  of  women  to  seek  an  interview 
with  M.  Clemenceau.  In  his  absence  they  were 
received  by  M.  Jaures,  who  promised  to  convey 
the  wishes  of  the  deputation  to  the  House. 

As  yet,  however,  the  only  Parliamentary  gain 
is  the  granting  of  the  vote  and  eligibility  to  the 
Conseils  des  Prudhommes,  boards  of  arbitration 
consisting  of  representatives  of  employers  and 
employed.  Already  one  woman  has  been 
elected.  In  order  to  test  the  eligibility  of  women 
to  the  municipalities,  which  was  not  clearly 
forbidden  by  law,  a  lady  candidate  was  put  up 
in  1908  for  one  of  the  wards  in  Paris.  Her 
candidature  was  allowed,  and  she  polled  a 
fair  number  of  votes.  The  opportunity  was 
taken  by  some  of  the  militant  party  for  a 
demonstration  in  the  streets.  A  few  arrests  were 
made,  but  after  an  hour  or  two  the  prisoners 
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were  released.  The  French  Government  does  not 
seem  eager  to  fill  the  prisons  with  Suffragists. 

The  year  1908  witnessed  another  step  forward. 
In  June  a  National  Congress  for  the  Civil  Rights 
and  Suffrage  of  Women  was  held  in  Paris.  The 
Presidents  were  supported  by  a  "  committee 
of  honour,"  composed  of  deputies  and  senators 
belonging  to  the  feminist  group  in  Parliament. 

UNION. 

The  Congress  showed  how  many  friends  the 
cause  had  won,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
publication  in  the  pages  of  the  Francaise,  a 
weekly  paper  devoted  to  all  the  interests  of 
women,  of  a  series  of  articles  entitled  '  Propos 
d'une  Suffragiste,'  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
National  French  Union  for  Women's  Suffrage, 
which  was  affiliated  to  the  International  Alliance 
in  London.  Since  then,  events  have  moved 
rapidly.  An  appeal  drawn  up  by  Madame 
Maria  Verone,  a  lady  barrister,  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Council  has  been  presented  to  the 
Chamber ;  M.  Buisson  has  decided  to  re- 
introduce the  Loi  Dussaussoy,  and  in  an  inter- 
view with  the  Prime  Minister,  Madame  Schmahl, 
the  Union  President,  urged  the  importance  of 
the  vote  and  eligibility  of  women  for  the  muni- 
cipal councils.  Everywhere  sympathy  and 
interest  are  spreading. 

Surely  Frenchmen,  who  have  in  the  past  fought 
and  suffered  for  liberty,  will  come  to  the  aid  of 
their  sisters,  and  so  at  last  complete  the  work 
which  was  left  unfinished  a  hundred  years  ago  ! 
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ITALY. 

Italy,  that  oldest  and  youngest  of  lands, 
must  for  our  present  purpose  rank  among  the 
new  nations,  since  Parliamentary  Government 
there  only  dates  from  1861,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Italy  from  1870.  Yet  to  under- 
stand Italian  women  and  their  peculiar  genius 
we  must  go  back  to  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  when  women  could  occupy 
professorial  chairs,  and  the  doors  of  the  univer- 
sities were  opened  without  distinction  to  either 
sex.  The  fair  and  learned  ladies  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  have  been  celebrated  through  the 
ages ;  but  it  is  not  always  recognized  that 
modern  Italy  counts  among  her  daughters 
many  who  are  no  unworthy  descendants  of 
these  famous  women  of  olden  time.  Only  now 
and  then,  when  some  great  calamity,  like  the 
recent  earthquake,  throws  a  strong  flashlight 
on  the  fair  southern  land,  do  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  wonderful  resourcefulness  and  organizing 
ability  of  Italian  women,  and  realize  the  latent 
power  that  is  beginning  to  manifest  itself 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

In  the  revolution  that  gave  Italy  her  unity 
women  as  well  as  men  bore  a  part.  When 
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political  freedom  was  won,  and  the  country, 
impoverished  by  war  and  faction,  had  to  recover 
its  financial  credit,  and  also  organize  a  vigor- 
ous campaign  against  ignorance  and  poverty, 
Italian  women  came  forward  to  do  their  part. 
On  the  domain  of  charitable,  social,  and  philan- 
thropic work  they  are  second  to  none  in  Europe  ; 
and  it  was  in  this  field  that  they  learnt  and 
practised  the  arts  of  organization  and  co-opera- 
tion, which  are  standing  them  in  such  good 
stead  now  that  they  are  coming  forward  to 
claim  a  definite  place  in  the  citizenship  of  their 
country. 

In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  women  of  Italy 
have  been  more  fortunate  than  their  sisters 
in  England  and  Germany.  No  opposition  was 
made  to  their  educational  advance.  Indeed, 
the  policy  of  modern  Italy,  which  seeks  to 
emancipate  its  men  and  women  from  eccle- 
siastical trammels,  tends  to  facilitate  the  grant- 
ing of  education  to  all  who  caro  to  profit  by  it. 
The  task  before  the  makers  of  Italy  was  no 
light  one.  In  1861,  the  year  of  the  first  Parlia- 
ment, 65  per  cent  of  the  males  and  81  per  cent 
of  the  females  over  nineteen  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  Now  elementary  education 
is  compulsory  and  universal  for  both  sexes, 
and  the  facilities  for  secondary  education  are 
fast  increasing  ;  and  in  many  towns,  where 
there  are  no  high  schools  for  girls,  they  are 
admitted  to  those  for  boys.  The  universities 
opened  their  doors  freely  to  women,  though 
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for  many  centuries  it  is  probable  that  few,  if 
any,  sought  admittance. 

Italian  women,  like  their  French  sisters, 
have  suffered  under  the  degrading  regulations 
of  the  Code  Napoleon.  But  happily  for  them 
the  Italian  Revolution  fell  in  a  more  enlightened 
age  than  the  French,  and  in  1877  a  Liberal 
Government  removed  or  modified  some  of  the 
most  galling  restrictions. 

Among  the  worst  abuses  still  remaining  are 
what  is  known  as  the  prohibition  of  the 
recherche  de  la  paternite  and  the  loss  of 
nationality  on  marriage,  an  anomaly  still  pre- 
vailing in  England  and  other  countries.  Against 
these  disabilities  Italian  women  are  now  pro- 
testing strongly.  That  powerful  novel,  Una 
Donna,  has  helped  to  throw  light  on  'the 
unfortunate  position  of  a  wife  under  the  Italian 
law. 

THE  SUFFRAGE  MOVEMENT. 

The  movement  to  obtain  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship is  of  fairly  recent  origin,  perhaps  because 
the  wish  for  it  is  new.  Indeed,  we  are  tempted 
to  wonder  whether,  had  women  been  really 
desirous  of  the  Suffrage,  they  might  not  have 
won  it  in  the  very  early  days  of  the  country's 
reconstruction.  But  in  view  of  their  political 
and  educational  condition  at  that  time,  no 
one  can  blame  the  Parliament  of  1877  for 
rejecting  the  proposal  then  brought  forward 
to  confer  the  Franchise  on  women. 
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The  causes  that  eventually  paved  the  way 
for  the  Suffrage  agitation  were  twofold.  Among 
the  aristocracy  and  middle  classes  it  was  the 
development  of  charitable  and  philanthropic 
associations  which  gradually  educated  the  pro- 
moters to  understand  the  needs  of  citizenship. 
The  women  of  the  working  classes  found  their 
inspiration  in  Socialism,  which,  in  Italy  at  any 
rate,  has  put  a  genuine  Universal  Suffrage  on 
its  programme  ;  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  Italian 
Socialists  that  they  have  loyally  stood  by  their 
women  comrades,  and  initiated  as  well  as  sup- 
ported efforts  to  promote  their  emancipation. 
It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the 
two  movements  have  been  concentrated  in 
one  society,  the  Comitate  Nazionale  per  il 
Suffragio  Femminile,  which  at  Copenhagen 
was  affiliated  with  the  International  Suffrage 
Alliance. 

In  1880,  1883,  and  1888  attempts  had  been 
made  in  Parliament  to  obtain  the  Municipal 
Franchise  for  women,  and  though  these  were 
unsuccessful  they  were  in  1890  made  eligible 
for  the  boards  of  public  charities,  and  in  1893 
for  the  tribunals  of  commerce. 

At  the  same  time  the  agitation  for  the  Parlia- 
mentary Franchise  was  gaining  ground.  In 
Italy  it  may  be  exercised  by  all  citizens  who 
are  of  age,  can  read  and  write,  and  pay  20  lire 
direct  taxes.  As  no  mention  is  made  in  the 
Act  of  women,  either  to  include  or  exclude, 
it  was  possible  to  claim  that  they  actually 
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possessed  the  right  to  vote,  on  the  same  principle 
as  that  pleaded  recently  by  the  Scottish  women 
graduates.  The  various  Suffrage  committees 
that  had  by  now  sprung  up  in  different  Italian 
towns  resolved  to  put  the  matter  to  the  trial 
by  some  test  cases.  In  1906  several  hundred 
women  succeeded  in  getting  their  names  placed 
on  the  electoral  rolls,  for  the  most  part  in  towns 
where  the  Socialist  interest  predominated.  The 
local  courts  upheld  the  claims,  but  eventually 
their  decision  was  reversed  by  a  superior  com- 
mission, partly  on  the  ground  that  the  Parlia- 
mentary Franchise  included  the  Municipal, 
from  which  women  were  expressly  excluded. 
The  discussion  this  aroused  for  the  first  time 
called  general  attention  to  the  question ;  and 
in  February,  1907,  a  petition  in  favour  of  the 
Suffrage,  presented  by  four  ladies,  led  to  a"  full 
dress  debate "  in  the  House.  The  proposal 
met  with  serious  consideration,  but  it  was 
generally  felt  that  the  Municipal  Franchise 
should  be  the  first  step,  and  finally  the  petition 
was  referred  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
As  a  result  a  commission  was  appointed  to  take 
a  census  of  the  women  engaged  in  charitable 
and  professional  work,  of  women  who  paid 
taxes  and  those  who  voted  indirectly  by  proxy 
for  the  municipal  councils,  in  accordance  with 
the  existing  law,  and  to  report  on  the  probable 
effect  of  granting  the  vote. 

The  National  Women's  Suffrage  Society  was 
founded  in  1906,  but  before  that  date  several 
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small  local  associations  and  committees  had 
been  at  work  preparing  the  way,  though  their 
systematic  activity  only  dated  from  1905. 
At  Rome  two  associations — Associazione  per  la 
Donna,  and  the  society  known  as  Pensiero 
ed  Azione — were  actively  working  for  the 
Suffrage.  At  Milan  the  Lega  per  gli  Interessi 
Femminili  had  presented  a  petition  in  favour 
of  Universal  Suffrage.  Similar  associations 
were  formed  in  other  towns,  including  Naples 
and  Bari.  All  these  were  promoted  by 
Socialists,  who  were  the  first  to  give  active 
support  to  Women's  Suffrage  in  Italy.  Recently, 
however,  it  has  been  adopted  by  men  of  other 
parties ;  even  a  new  Catholic  party  has  published 
a  manifesto  in  its  favour.  In  Rome  are  the 
headquarters  of  the  Comitate  Nazionale,  which 
works  in  conjunction  with  the  International 
Alliance,  and  promotes  the  formation  of  local 
committees.  It  is  non-party,  and  is  pledged 
to  promote  Women's  Suffrage  by  all  constitu- 
tional means.  The  first  President  was  Giacinta 
Martini,  wife  of  the  ex-Governor  of  the  Red  Sea 
Colony. 

Another  society  which  aims  at  the  general 
welfare  of  women  is  the  National  Council 
of  Italian  women.  This  Council  grew  out  of 
the  Federazione  Romana,  a  union  of  thirty-four 
women's  societies  established  in  1898.  When 
associations  in  other  towns  were  affiliated  to 
it,  it  was  reorganized  as  the  National  Council 
of  Italian  Women,  and  entered  the  International 
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Jnion  at  the  Berlin  Congress  of  1904.  It  now 
ncludes  more  than  a  hundred  societies.  Thus 
he  Italian  movement  has  within  the  short 

period  of  five  years  been  brought  into  line  with 

that  of  the  other  countries. 

THE  KOMABT  CONGRESS. 

How  well  the  way  has  been  prepared  in  these 
few  years  was  shown  by  the  splendid  congress 
organized  in  1908  at  Rome  by  the  National 
Council  of  Italian  Women.  A  thousand  dele- 
gates from  all  parts  of  Italy,  besides  many 
visitors  from  other  lands,  gathered  together 
on  the  Capitol,  that  historic  spot  where  so  many 
great  movements  have  taken  birth.  There  the 
Municipal  Buildings  were  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal by  the  city  authorities  ;  and  the  opening 
ceremony  was  attended  by  the  Queen  and  the 
Princess  Letitia,  the  Syndic  of  Rome,  and  the 
Minister  of  Education.  Then  the  woman's 
movement  in  Italy  for  the  first  time  received 
formal  and  official  recognition.  The  press, 
too,  showed  interest,  for  the  Roman  papers 
published  detailed  reports  of  the  proceedings. 
Even  the  comic  journals  thought  them  worth 
caricaturing. 

Successful  as  was  the  whole  Congress,  the 
most  successful  of  all  the  meetings  was  by 
common  consent  that  which  dealt  with  the 
Suffrage.  Though  this  subject  had  not  been 
included  in  the  original  programme,  it  was 
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decided,  at  the  request  of  the  Comitate  Nazionale, 
to  devote  one  afternoon  to  it.  It  was  dis- 
cussed in  full  session  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Donna  Giacinta  Martini,  President  of  the 
Suffrage  Society.  Prolonged  applause  greeted 
the  closing  words  of  her  eloquent  speech  : — 

"  Believe  and  hope  ;  this  is  above  all  necessary 
for  us.  Believe,  believe,  believe.  Have  faith 
in  the  final  triumph  of  our  cause.  Combine, 
organize,  work  with  the  enthusiasm  which  springs 
from  confidence  in  victory.  This  is  our  greatest 
need,  and  our  meeting  will  have  been  productive 
of  real  good  if,  when  we  are  once  more  separated, 
we  remain  united  in  faith  and  concord." 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  a  Deputy, 
Signor  Mirabelli,  called  on  the  women  to  agitate 
for  the  vote.  "  The  great  conquests  of  civiliza- 
tion are  not  won  by  begging,  but  wrested  by 
force,"  was  his  theme,  and  it  found  an  echo 
in  the  hearts  of  his  audience.  When,  at  the 
end  of  the  meeting,  the  resolution  was  put, 
only  five  persons  voted  against  it.  This  was 
its  wording  : — 

"  The  Congress  of  Italian  Women,  on  the 
initiative  of  the  Committee  for  Women's  Suffrage, 
calls  upon  the  Government  to  confer  the 
administrative  and  political  vote  on  women 
on  the  same  terms  as  it  is  granted  to  men,  ana 
invites  its  members  to  carry  on  a  continuous 
propaganda,  individually  and  collectively,  in 
order  that  the  aspirations  of  many  may  become 
the  possession  of  all." 

This  result  must  have  put  fresh  heart  into 
Italian  Suffragists,  and   they  are  splendidly 
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equipped  for  the  contest  that  lies  before  them. 
They  have  some  good  friends  in  Parliament, 
and  they  are  fortunate,  in  a  measure,  in  coming 
late  into  the  fight,  when  the  period  of  silly 
joking  is  over,  and  friend  and  foe  alike  realize 
that  the  movement  is  a  thing  to  be  reckoned 
with. 

The  elections  of  1909  gave  them  the 
first  opportunity  of  taking  part  in  public  affairs. 
The  Comitate  Nazionale  nominated  a  special 
committee  of  ladies  to  assist  candidates  of  any 
party  who  are  in  favour  of  giving  votes  to  women. 
Some  even  went  to  the  polling  booths  to  use 
their  influence  on  behalf  of  their  friends.  In 
1909  Signor  Giolotti,  then  Prime  Minister, 
gave  a  very  gracious  reception  to  a  deputation 
from  the  Suffrage  Committee,  and  expressed 
his  personal  sympathy.  There  seems  a  general 
feeling  in  favour  of  granting  the  municipal 
franchise  as  a  first  instalment,  and  a  Bill  to 
this  effect  has  now  been  introduced.  Committees 
have  been  formed  at  Turin  and  Milan,  and 
the  movement  is  progressing  well.  Let  us 
hope  that  before  long  the  municipal  vote  will 
pave  the  way  for  the  larger  franchise. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

Switzerland  is  one  of  the  latest  adherents 
to  the  International  Suffrage  Alliance.  That 
this  country,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard 
as  the  very  cradle  of  freedom  and  democracy, 
should  be  so  late  to  recognize  the  needs  of 
its  women  seems  at  first  sight  a  little  surprising. 
But  it  is,  probably,  the  very  completeness  of 
its  democratic  organization  that  makes  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  new  movement  to  take  root.  In 
a  system  of  government,  of  which  the  unit  is 
the  communal  assembly,  which  every  man 
over  twenty  has  the  right  to  attend,  so  arranged 
as  to  lead  up  by  regular  gradations  to  the 
National  Assembly,  and  safeguarded  and  rein- 
forced by  those  peculiarly  Swiss  institutions, 
the  Referendum  and  the  Initiative,  the  humblest 
male  citizen  can  make  his  influence  felt,  and 
knows  of  no  right  or  privilege  that  need  still 
be  won.  Under  these  circumstances  there  is 
no  strong  reason  for  disturbing  the  Franchise, 
and  truth  compels  us  to  say  that  until  very 
recently  the  Swiss  women  themselves  do  not 
seem  to  have  urged  this  demand.  The 
rights  for  which  women  in  other  lands 
have  had  to  struggle  so  hard — e.g.,  admis- 
sion to  the  universities  and  the  professions, 
have  been  freely  and  ungrudgingly  granted  in 
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Switzerland.  Satisfied  with  being  for  so  long 
in  the  van  of  progress,  Swiss  women  were  slow 
to  realize  that  they  were  gradually  being  left 
behind  by  other  less  progressive  countries. 

The  same  questions  that  are  troubling  other 
countries  have  to  be  met  in  Switzerland  :  the 
economic  changes  which  drive  more  women  into 
the  labour  market,  the  necessity  of  skilled 
technical  education  for  girls  as  well  as  boys,  the 
lack  of  women  inspectors,  &c.  In  many  can- 
tons the  legal  position  of  women  is  far  from  satis- 
factory, but  the  great  variety  of  laws  prevailing 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  country  made  it 
difficult  to  combine  in  asking  for  the  required 
reforms.  "  The  legal  position  of  women," 
said  Fraulein  Honegger  at  the  Amsterdam  Con- 
gress, "  still  differs  widely  in  our  twenty-five 
cantons,  and  is  alike  only  in  the  fact  that  in 
every  one  of  them  the  woman's  civil  rights  are 
not  what  they  ought  to  be."  This  state  of 
things  will,  however,  be  altered,  when  in  1912 
the  new  civil  code,  which  has  recently  been 
drawn  up,  comes  into  force. 

Here,  as  in  other  countries,  societies  were, 
of  course,  started  with  social  and  philanthropic 
aims.  The  first  of  these,  the  Society  of  Swiss 
Women,  was  founded  in  1885.  Since  1900 
there  has  been  a  National  Council  of  Swiss 
Women  affiliated  to  the  International  Council 
in  1903.  In  1908  there  were  64  affiliated  asso- 
ciations, and  Committees  for  Laws  and  Suffrage 
had  been  appointed. 
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The  first  mention  of  Women's  Suffrage  in 
Switzerland  was  in  1868,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  revision  of  the  Constitution  of  Zurich,  when 
both  men  and  women  joined  in  the  demand. 
No  more  seems  to  have  been  heard  of  it  till 
1897,  when  it  was  brought  into  prominence 
by  the  publication  by  Prof.  Hilty  of  Bern  of 
an  essay  on  Women's  Suffrage  in  the  Swiss 
'  Political  Year-Book.' 

In  Switzerland  the  opportunities  for  voting 
are  numerous.  There  are  Communal  and  Can- 
tonal elections,  as  well  as  those  for  the  National 
Assembly,  to  say  nothing  of  the  charitable 
and  educational  boards.  And  the  Church 
Franchise  plays  a  very  important  part.  This 
latter  has  been  recently  granted  in  a  few  can- 
tons. 

The  Women's  Suffrage  Association  is  a  very 
recent  institution,  for  it  was  only  formally 
organized  in  January,  1909,  though  a  committee 
representing  seven  separate  societies  sought 
affiliation  at  Amsterdam  in  1908.  Now  that 
the  National  Society  is  definitely  organized,  we 
may  hope  to  hear  that  its  labours  are  bearing 
good  fruit,  and  that  Swiss  women  will  learn  to 
value  and  desire  those  political  rights,  which 
Swiss  men,  if  they  cherish  freedom  as  in  the 
days  gone  by,  will  surely  not  refuse  them. 
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BELGIUM. 

Belgium  is  one  of  the  new-comers  to  the 
Suffrage  alliance,  for  here  circumstances  have 
not  been  propitious  to  the  movement.  The 
population  is  practically  divided  between  Roman 
Catholics  and  Socialists,  a  circumstance  which 
makes  it  difficult  for  women  of  different  classes 
to  combine  in  a  demand  for  the  franchise. 

Belgium,  like  France,  labours  under  the 
pressure  of  the  Napoleonic  code,  and  the  first 
work  of  a  woman's  party  would  necessarily  be  a 
campaign  against  some  of  its  most  unfair  pro- 
visions. Work  of  this  kind  was  undertaken 
by  the  Ligue  du  Droit  des  Femmes,  whose  aim 
is  the  improvement  in  the  legal  position  of 
women.  In  1905,  on  the  initiative  of  Mile. 
Marie  Popelin,  two  other  societies  were  affiliated 
to  it,  and  the  National  Council  of  Belgian 
Women  was  formed,  which  in  the  following 
year  joined  the  International  Council. 

This  Council  is  now  a  busy  centre  of  work, 
and  its  organ,  La  Ligue,  published  quarterly, 
contains  most  interesting  articles  on  the  work 
of  Belgian  women.  Among  the  many  activities 
of  the  affiliated  societies  is  the  advancement  of 
education,  e.g.,  the  Union  des  Femmes  Gantoises 
has  recently  founded  an  Athenee  at  Ghent  where 
girls  may  be  prepared  for  the  matriculation 
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examination  of  the  Universities.  These  are  open 
to  women  in  Belgium,  though  the  public  schools 
which  lead  up  to  them  are  closed.  Here,  as 
in  England,  the  first  schools  giving  higher 
education  to  girls  were  supplied  through  the 
work  of  private  individuals.  There  is  another 
point  of  resemblance  too.  In  both  countries 
women  can  take  the  law  degrees  at  the  Uni- 
versities, but  are  not  allowed  to  practise  at  the 
bar.  Mile.  Popelin  and  other  ladies,  who  have 
taken  degrees  in  Law,  have  in  vain  applied 
for  leave  to  practise.  Frequent  appeals  have 
been  sent  up  to  Parliament,  and  the  matter  was 
discussed  there  in  1901,  and  again  in  1907. 
On  this  latter  occasion  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  report  on  the  matter,  and  a  Bill  was 
brought  into  the  Chamber,  allowing  women  who 
hold  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law  to  practise  as 
lawyers. 

SOME  REFORMS. 

In  all  such  matters  the  National  Council  takes 
an  active  part,  and  through  the  agency  in  par- 
ticular of  the  Ligue  du  Droit  des  Femmes 
some  very  important  modifications  have  been 
made  in  the  laws  affecting  women.  Chief  of 
these  are  the  laws  giving  married  women  of  the 
working  classes  the  right  to  their  own  earnings, 
sanctioning  in  certain  cases  the  recherche  de 
la  paternite  forbidden  by  the  Code  Napoleon, 
and  allowing  women  to  be  members  of  the 
boards  of  public  charity,  and  the  general 
council  of  the  Ligue  d'Enseignement.  Through 
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its  agency  a  law  was  passed  compelling  shop- 
keepers to  supplyseatsfortheir  assistants,  and  one 
was  promoted  and  brought  before  the  Chamber 
to  allow  women  to  act  as  guardians  and  take 
part  in  what  are  known  as  "  f amity  councils." 

Surely  an  excellent  record  of  work  ! 

The  National  Council  also  joined  in  the 
petitions  asking  for  the  vote  and  eligibility  to 
the  Conseils  des  PrudJiommes ,  which  are  organized 
here  on  the  same  lines  as  in  France.  This  was 
pa.sed  by  the  Chamber,  but  thrown  out  by  the 
Senate. 

At  present,  therefore,  Belgian  women  enjoy 
no  electoral  rights,  though  it  may  be  hoped 
that  before  long  the  Senate  will  give  way  as 
regards  the  Prud'hommes,  and  grant  the  working 
women  the  protection  afforded  by  representation 
on  these  boards  of  arbitration. 

SOCIALISM  AND  SUFFRAGE. 

Until  quite  recently  Suffrage  wTork  was  chiefly 
promoted  by  the  Socialist  women.  By  the 
constitution  of  1893  and  1902  all  male  citizens 
of  25  years  of  age  and  upwards  have  a  vote. 
Those  who  arc  over  35  and  are  married  or 
widowers  with,  children,  and  pay  5  francs  direct 
taxes  have  a  second  vote,  and  a  third  is  also 
given  to  those  with  special  educational  qualifica- 
tions. The  Socialists  object  to  this  classifica- 
tion, and  demand  "One  man  one  vote."  In 
answer  to  the  demand  of  their  women  comrades 
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that  they  should  make  true  universal  suffrage 
their  objective,  the  reply  has  usually  been  given 
that  they  must  be  content  to  wait  till  the  men 
had  all  they  required.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  women  are  strong  enough  to  hold  their 
own,  and  they  have  the  support  of  a  good  many 
of  their  male  comrades.  The  Congress  of  Belgian 
co-operative  societies  having  passed  a  resolution 
to  the  effect  that  the  women's  place  was  the 
home,  and  that  therefore  they  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  work  in  factories,  a  protest  was 
entered  by  the  Socialist  organ  Le  Peuple.  At 
its  National  Congress  the  party  also  passed 
the  following  resolution  : — 

"  Considering  that  in  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity as  well  as  in  their  own,  women  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  laws  under  which  they  live, 
and  should  take  part  in  framing  them,  the  Congress 
adopts  four  means  of  action  : — 

"  1.  Active  propaganda  among  men  and  women 
for  Women's  Suffrage. 

"  2.  The  social  education  of  women. 

"  3.  A  direct  campaign  for  Suffrage  and  eligi- 
bility of  women  in  trade  and  municipal  councils. 

"  4.  An  investigation  to  determine  the  proper 
time  for  urging  full  political  suffrage  for  women." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  party  may  not 
recede  from  these  excellent  views,  when  Women's 
Suffrage  becomes  a  question  of  practical  politics. 

A  paper  advocating  Suffrage  is  De  Stem  der 
Vrouw.  This  is  published  at  Ghent,  and  is 
the  organ  of  the  federation  of  women's  socialist 
societies. 
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The  Suffrage  movement,  is  however,  slowly 
spreading  in  other  quarters.  A  Belgian  Suffrage 
Society  has  been  founded  at  Brussels,  and  in 
February,  1908,  Mss  Kramers,  Secretary  of  the 
International  Suffrage  Alliance,  addressed  a 
meeting  of  the  Association,  and  encouraged 
the  Belgian  Suffragists  to  send  delegates  to  the 
Amsterdam  Congress.  It  was  decided  to  request 
all  the  trades  unions  in  the  country  to  petition 
the  Legislature  in  favour  of  Suffrage  and 
eligibility  for  women  in  the  Conseils  des  Prud- 
hommes,  to  send  a  memoir  to  the  Municipalities 
to  endorse  their  expected  action  for  the  extension 
of  the  Suffrage,  and  claim  votes  for  women  on 
the  same  terms  as  for  men,  to  advocate 
Women's  Suffrage  in  all  public  meetings  held 
to  discuss  electoral  reform,  and  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  local  branches  of  the  Suffrage 
Association  throughout  the  country. 

In  February,  1909,  a  second  branch  society 
was  formed  at  Ghent,  and  a  nucleus  was  thus 
formed  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Belgian  Suffrage  Association,  recently  affiliated 
to  the  International  Alliance.  The  London 
Congress  was,  therefore,  the  first  to  welcome 
the  adhesion  of  our  Belgian  sisters. 
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RUSSIA. 

In  Russia  the  straggle  for  the  rights  of  women 
differs  in  one  respect  from  that  in  other  countries. 
For  many  years  woman  was  the  equal  of  man, 
for  neither  had  any  rights.  Together  they 
fought  against  tyranny,  sacrificing — in  the 
cause  of  their  country's  freedom — fortune, 
liberty,  even  life  itself.  In  this  respect  men 
and  women  were  equals  ;  and  the  beginning 
of  the  women's  movement  in  Russia,  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  was  part  of  a  general 
movement  among  men  and  women  towards 
intellectual  and  moral  emancipation. 

Still,  there  were  some  respects  in  which 
women  were  specially  hampered.  They  had 
neither  the  training  nor  the  official  and  statutory 
privileges  which  belonged  to  men.  Therefore 
their  first  need  was  a  better  education ;  and 
the  attempt  made  to  obtain  this  is  a  chronicle 
of  unceasing  and  arbitrary  vicissitudes. 

As  early  as  1857  the  first  high  school  for 
girls  was  founded  under  imperial  patronage, 
and  at  the  present  time  there  are  several  hun- 
dreds of  these  institutions.  In  1861  some 
medical  courses  were  opened  to  women  by  one 
Minister ;  in  the  following  year  they  were 
closed  by  another.    Then  began  the  exodus  of 
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the  medical  students  to  the  Swiss  Universities. 
In  1872  the  Government,  influenced  by  the 
need  for  more  doctors  in  the  country  districts, 
instituted  a  special  medical  school  for  women 
at  St.  Petersburg.  In  1887  this  school  was 
suddenly  closed. 

In  1906  women  were  admitted  to  all  the  nine 
Russian  Universities  :  though  not  actually 
members,  they  were  allowed  to  matriculate  and 
follow  the  regular  courses.  In  May,  1908,  the 
Minister  of  Public.  Instruction  issued  a  circular 
expelling  the  2,130  female  students,  a  decision 
which  was  presently  reversed  by  a  higher 
authority,  as  far  as  these  particular  students 
were  concerned.  Such  is  a  sample  of  the  state 
of  uncertainty  in  which  both  men  and  women 
live  and  work  in  Russia. 

Similar  difficulties  are  experienced  in  the 
establishment  of  societies  which  aim  at  improv- 
ing the  educational,  economic,  or  political  con- 
dition of  women.  If  these  are  legalized  they 
are  subject  to  constant  interference  ;  if  not 
legalized  they  may  at  any  moment  be  broken 
up.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is,  indeed, 
wonderful  that  so  much  progress  has  after  all 
been  made. 

Under  these  difficult  conditions  a  few  societies 
in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  managed  to  get 
to  work.  In  1903  the  Russian  Women's 
Society  for  Mutual  Help  at  St.  Petersburg 
obtained  official  permission  to  convene  a  con- 
gress of  persons  engaged  in  education  and 
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philanthropy.  Invitations  were  sent  out  over 
the  whole  country,  and  all  manner  of  prepara- 
tions were  being  made  when  the  war  with  Japan 
broke  out.  The  military  misfortunes  increased 
the  general  feeling  of  discontent,  and  the 
demands  for  political  rights  grew  louder  and 
more  emphatic.  The  Women's  Society  took 
advantage  of  this  state  of  feeling  to  send  up 
petitions  to  the  various  officials  asking  for  im_ 
provement  in  the  legal  and  social  position  of 
women.  When  a  system  of  national  representa- 
tion was  proposed  they  petitioned  for  equaj 
rights  for  men  and  women.  The  Presidents  of 
the  Zemstvos  and  all  the  municipalities  were 
also  asked  to  support  the  petition.  In  many 
cases  the  answer  was  favourable. 

Then  followed  the  terrible  events  of  January 
1905.  The  Women's  Congress  was  forbidden, 
but  that  could  not  check  the  movement.  From 
all  parts  of  the  country  came  the  cry,  uttered 
by  men  and  women  alike,  for  Franchise  and 
liberty.  The  moment  to  start  a  political  asso- 
ciation of  women  seemed  come. 

THE  WOMEN'S  UNION". 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  1905,  a  small 
circle  of  social  workers  in  Moscow,  30  in  all) 
decided  to  found  a  Union  for  the  Defence  of 
Women's  Rights,  and  to  send  a  petition  to  the 
Municipal  Doumas  and  the  Zemstvos  demand- 
ing equal  electoral  rights  for  women.  Soon 
members  from  other  towns  joined  them,  and 
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in  May  the  Russian  Union  for  Women's  Rights 
was  formally  constituted.  By  a  large  majority 
it  was  decided  not  only  to  work  for  women's 
rights,  but  to  join  in  the  general  liberation 
movement.    The  four  main  demands  were  : — 

"1.  Suspension  of  the  war. 

"  2.  National  representation,  based  on  Universal 
Suffrage  by  ballot  without  difference  of  sex, 
nationality,  or  religion  ;  the  inviolability  of  the 
individual  and  the  home  ;  liberty  of  creed,  word, 
press,  meeting,  and  association ;  rehabilitation 
of  every  one  undergoing  punishment  for  political 
or  religious  reasons. 

"  3.  Recognition  of  proprietary  and  other  rights 
to  all  nationalities  in  the  Russian  Empire. 

"  4.  Equal  political  and  civil  rights  for  women 
of  all  classes  without  restriction  for  married 
women." 

Certainly  the  Russian  women  may  be  said 
to  have  "  hitched  their  waggon  to  a  star." 

The  new  Union  was  invited  to  join  the 
"  Union  of  Unions,"  an  organization  of  associa- 
tions of  professional  men,  of  delegates  from  the 
peasants,  from  the  Jews,  and  others — 17  in  all. 

Its  beginnings  coincided  with  a  period  of 
intense  political  excitement  in  Russia.  In 
1905  the  first  meeting  of  Zemstvos  was  sum- 
moned. In  1906  came  the  elections  to  the 
first  Douma.  The  Union  sent  a  list  of  questions 
to  well-known  members  of  the  Zemstvos,  asking 
whether  they  approved  of  giving  women  equal 
rights  with  men ;  and  if  so,  whether  they  con- 
sidered it  desirable  that  these  rights  should  be 
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granted  in  connexion  with  the  first  Constitu- 
tional assembly.  Of  169  asked  68  replied. 
To  the  first  question  the  majority  answered 
"  Yes,"  to  the  second  most  replied  that  they 
thought  the  reform  premature.  Those  who 
answered  in  the  negative  motivated  it  by  the 
usual  stock  arguments. 

Favourable  answers  came  from  the  Social 
Democrats,  the  revolutionary  Socialists,  the 
professional  and  political  unions,  and  the  Union 
of  Peasants.  Under  pressure  of  public  opinion 
the  Zemstvos  gave  way.  By  November,  1905, 
women's  equal  rights  were  included  in  the  pro- 
ject of  a  new  elective  law,  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Representatives  of  Zemstvos  and  Town 
Municipalities. 

During  the  terrible  days  of  December,  1905, 
and  January,  1906,  the  Women's  Union  was 
active  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  More  than 
3,000Z.  was  spent  on  helping  the  political  strike 
in  Moscow,  organizing  the  municipal  guard 
to  protect  the  towns  against  the  Black  Hundred, 
and  sending  letters  of  protest  to  all  the  Parlia- 
ments of  Europe. 

FRIENDS  IN  THE  DOUMA. 

In  March,  1906,  the  elections  for  the  first 
Douma  took  place.  The  Union  now  began  an 
active  propaganda  on  behalf  of  women's  rights, 
and  gave  their  support  to  the  really  progressive 
candidates.  On  the  day  of  election  they  pub- 
lished the  following  appeal : — 
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"  Citizens, — We  Russian  women,  who  live  in. 
the  great  epoch  of  the  Renaissance  of  Russia, 
and  have  many  times  testified  our  boundless 
love  to  our  country,  we  feel  painfully  at  this 
moment  the  bitterness  of  our  absence  of  rights. 
We  protest  with  all  our  might  against  our  exclu- 
sion in  the  settling  of  the  future  of  Russia.  We 
women  are  responsible  like  you  for  our  actions  ; 
but  we  are  deprived  of  rights.  We  appeal  to 
your  conscience  and  sense  of  honour,  we  demand 
our  part,  equal  with  yours,  of  political  and  civil 
rights." 

An  active  propaganda  was  also  carried  on 
among  the  peasant  women.  "  Their  minds,'* 
says  one  lady, 

"  untouched  by  the  poison  of  sophism  cannot  realize 
the  arguments  of  those  who  are  against  it,  and 
a  reform  which  throws  aside  the  interests  and 
welfare  of  half  the  nation  appears  to  them  unjust 
and  cruel." 

The  Peasants'  Union,  too,  came  over  to  the 
women's  cause. 

In  the  First  Douma,  as  finally  constituted, 
there  were  many  true  friends  of  women's 
equal  rights  among  the  People's  Freedom  Party, 
which  at  that  time  was  in  the  majority  in  the 
Parliament,  also  among  the  Labour  Party 
and  the  few  Social  Democrats.  Many  members 
of  all  parties  spoke  in  favour  of  women's  equal 
rights.  Under  the  influence  of  a  "  circle  '* 
of  the  Union,  a  Women's  Equal  Rights  sub- 
committee of  members  was  organized.  It  was 
strongly  supported  by  the  Union  for  Women's 
Rights,  and  their  circle  at  the  same  time  carried 
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on  an  active  propaganda  in  the  Douma.  They 
also  undertook  to  collect  and  classify  all  the 
laws  relating  to  women,  and  draw  a  parallel 
between  those  that  concerned  men.  This 
complicated  and  important  piece  of  work  was 
completed  in  six  weeks.  On  July  21st  it  was 
sent  to  the  Women's  Equal  Rights  sub-com- 
mittee in  the  Douma.  For  a  moment  it  seemed 
as  if  fortune  would  smile  on  Russian  women. 
Then  on  July  22nd  the  first  Douma  was  dis- 
solved. 

In  the  ensuing  period  of  reaction  women 
were  again  on  an  equality  with  men,  in  the  old 
sad  sense.  But  progress  had  been  made,  for 
the  conviction  that  the  Suffrage  must  be  the 
first  step  to  liberty  had  taken  firm  root.  In 
1906  the  Women's  Society  for  Mutual  Aid 
at  St.  Petersburg  had  formed  a  Suffrage  Com- 
mittee, and  helped  to  organize  a  petition  to  the 
Douma  which  bore  5,000  signatures.  Before 
a  similar  petition  could  be  sent  up  to  the  Second 
Douma  that  too  was  dissolved. 

VOTERS  BY  PROXY. 

The  new  election  law  of  1907  gave  a  very 
indirect  Franchise  to  married  women,  classing 
them,  curiously  enough,  with  officers  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  who,  if  some  opponents  of 
Women's  Suffrage  might  be  believed,  are  the 
only  persons  with  any  inherent  right  to  the 
Franchise  at  all.  In  Russia  they  are  expressly 
excluded  from  the  Suffrage,  but  may,  if  they 
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possess  the  necessary  property  qualification^, 
exercise  the  vote  through  their  sons,  while  a 
woman  in  similar  circumstances  may  vote 
through  her  husband  or  son. 

One  great  step  forward  was  made  in  1908 ; 
for  in  December  a  Women's  Congress,  often 
proposed  and  as  often  vetoed  by  the  authorities, 
was  sanctioned,  and  held  at  St.  Petersburg 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Women's  Union 
and  the  Society  of  Mutual  Help.  The  press 
of  all  nations  gave  it  a  welcome  and  reported 
its  doings,  and  there  seems  every  prospect  of 
the  formation  of  a  National  Council  of  Russian 
Women,  to  be  affiliated  with  the  International 
Council  of  Women. 

The  most  crowded  section  of  the  Congress 
was  that  which  dealt  with  Women's  Political 
Rights,  for  indeed  all  who  understand  the  needs 
of  women  know  that  this  lies  at  the  root  of 
all  reform.  As  Madame  Mirovitch  points  out 
in  her  report  of  the  meetings  : — 

"  on  the  whole  the  Congress  gave  a  very  full 
and  very  tragical  picture  of  the  position  of  women 
of  different  classes  in  Russia.  All  the  reports 
clearly  proved  the  necessity  of  changing  the  laws 
and  customs  which  deprive  women  of  liberty, 
and  impose  on  them  the  chains  of  subjection." 

Surely  the  good  wishes  of  women  of  all  nations 
go  out  to  their  Russian  sisters  in  their  hard 
fight  for  the  greatest  of  all  blessings — liberty  ! 
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POLAND. 

Of  Poland  much  the  same  may  be  said  as 
of  Russia,  or  perhaps  the  conditions  are,  if 
anything,  worse.  Russian  Poland  has  a  nominal 
representation  in  the  Douma,  i.e.,  eleven 
millions  are  represented  by  fourteen  deputies. 
There  is  an  active  group  of  women  who  would 
gladly  take  their  fractional  right  of  repre- 
sentation ;  but  Suffrage  work  here  encounters 
many  difficulties,  and  until  a  few  years  ago 
it  was  quite  impossible.  For  twenty  years  no 
unions  of  women  were  allowed,  and  the  nearest 
attempt  to  a  society  for  the  amelioration  of 
their  lot  was  the  Woman's  Circle  of  Labour, 
which  was  organized  as  a  section  of  the  "  in- 
dustrial circle."  No  practical  work  was  per- 
mitted, but  something  could  be  done  to  educate 
the  women. 

In  1905,  when  Russia,  absorbed  in  her  own 
troubles,  granted  a  little  more  liberty  to  subject 
peoples,  it  became  possible  to  found  the  Union 
of  Polish  Women  for  Equality  of  Rights,  under 
the  presidency  of  Madame  Paulina  Kuczalska- 
Reinschmit.  Its  object,  as  expressed  by  Miss 
Lubinska,  one  of  the  founders,  is  "to  make 
propaganda  and  agitation — to  work  for  general 
opinion,  and  change  .it  for  our  purpose,  from 
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sleepy  indifference  into  conscious  help."  It 
organizes  meetings  and  discussions,  some  specially 
for  women  of  the  working  classes,  and  keeps 
in  touch  with  circles  in  other  towns.  Women's 
Suffrage  is  of  course  one  of  its  chief  aims,  and 
it  has  sent  up  a  petition  to  the  Douma  asking 
for  it.  This  petition  was  circulated  among  the 
women  of  Poland  with  the  accompanying 
appeal : — ■ 

"  POLISH  WOMEN  ! 

"  Behind  us  is  the  past  of  dead  slumber.  The 
needle  of  justice  on  the  clock  of  liberty  points  at 
last  to  the  hour  of  enfranchisement.  Woman 
with  loud  protest  is  casting  aside  the  slavish 
docility  of  her  existence.  She  cannot  fulfil  her 
duties  as  a  citizen  as  long  as  her  voice  cannot 
declare  the  condition  of  those  duties. 

"  Women  need  to  be  free  mothers  of  free  children. 
The  Suffrage,  which  on  the  ground  of  sexual 
difference  refuses  to  summon  women  to  the  ballot, 
is  not  universal ;  it  is  a  privilege  claimed  by  a 
minority  of  men.  In  the  name  of  truth,  because 
the  exclusion  of  women  from  the  work  of  legis- 
lation causes  a  general  deadening  of  conscience, 
lowers  the  morals  and  health  of  society,  and  is  the 
cause  of  many  injuries  to  the  dignity  of  women, 
we  send  to  all  Polish  women  this  appeal. 

"  Let  us  gather  together  all  our  strength,  to 
awaken  in  the  conscience  of  woman  the  under- 
standing of  the  great  wrong  done  her,  and  in  the 
man  the  desire  to  escape  the  reproach  of  wronging 
her.  Let  us  collect  to  this  appeal  signatures  from 
all  women  and  men,  to  show  that  we  demand  a 
really  equal  and  universal  suffrage  law,  with 
direct  and  secret  ballot,  and  without  distinction 
of  sex,  creed,  or  nationality." 
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Evidently  Polish  women  fully  realize  the 
hardship  of  their  position,  and  the  need  of 
giving  direct  expression  to  their  wishes.  But 
under  present  conditions  there  seems  little 
prospect  of  the  early  formation  of  a  Polish 
Women's  Suffrage  Association.  It  is  well,  how- 
ever, that  the  work  of  education  continues,  for 
some  day  the  turn  of  the  political  wheel  may 
bring  the  opportunity  for  organizing,  and 
then  there  will,  at  any  rate,  be  a  group  of 
women  ready  to  profit  by  the  occasion.  We 
can  but  hope  the  day  may  not  be  far  distant. 
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BULGARIA. 

It  is  just  thirty  years  since  Bulgaria  won  her 
independence,  and,  in  a  sense,  the  Women's 
Suffrage  movement  is  even  older  than  the 
Constitution,  for  some  women  sent  up  a  petition 
to  the  very  first  Parliament,  asking  that  equal 
rights  should  be  granted  them.  Bulgarian 
women  had  played  an  important  part  in  the 
liberation  of  the  country,  and  assisted  the 
political  leaders  in  working  for  the  education 
of  the  people.  But  when  liberty  was  assured, 
the  men  of  Bulgaria,  like  those  of  many  another 
country,  disregarded  the  appeals  of  the  women. 
Not  only  did  they  refuse  them  equality,  but 
they  gradually  deprived  them  of  some  rights 
which  they  had  for  a  time  enjoyed. 

In  spite  of  discouragement,  however,  the 
women  of  Bulgaria  played  their  part  in  the 
intellectual  emancipation  which  followed  on 
the  attainment  of  political  freedom.  After 
1878  societies  were  founded  for  the  improve- 
ment of  education,  lectures  were  arranged, 
libraries  formed,  and  special  courses  of  profes- 
sional training  instituted. 

In  1889  the  Society  for  the  Emancipation 
of  Bulgarian  Women  began  to  issue  a  paper, 
called  The  Voice  of  Woman,  often  jeeringly 
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called  "  The  Voice  Crying  in  the  Wilderness." 
In  1900  this  society  invited  all  the  others 
which  were  working  for  the  benefit  of  women 
to  join  in  forming  the  Union  of  Bulgarian 
Women.  Its  aims,  which  at  first  were  merely 
philanthropic .  and  educational,  soon  had  to  be 
enlarged,  and  were  made  to  include  the  moral 
and  intellectual  advancement  of  women  and 
the  improvement  of  social  conditions.  The 
next  step,  inevitable  here  as  in  all  countries, 
was  the  addition  of  a  new  clause  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Union  pledging  its  members  to  work 
for  equal  rights  and  the  alteration  of  the  ancient 
laws  of  the  State  affecting  women.  This  is  at 
present  its  main  work.  Petitions  were  sent  to 
Parliament,  and  at  last  it  became  necessary 
to  consider  these  demands,  and  a  few  of  the 
more  objectionable  laws  have  been  altered. 

In  1908  the  Union  was  federated  to  the  Inter- 
national Council  of  Women,  and  to  the  Inter- 
national Suffrage  Alliance.  In  the  same  year, 
at  its  seventh  Congress,  a  distinct  programme 
of  work  was  formulated.  In  a  striking  and 
eloquent  address,  Madame  Boschilova-Pateva, 
one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  urged  her  audience 
to  fight  for  their  rights.  Though  the  movement 
was  a  new  one,  she  said,  equality  had  now  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  political  right,  and  it  was 
essential  that  the  sense  of  justice  should  be 
awakened  among  women. 

"  Surely  freedom  and  political  rights  are  the 
best  training  for  human  beings.    Can  any  one 
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-with  any  claim  to  common  sense  still  doubt  this  ? 
Bulgarian  women  have  attained  to  greater 
maturity  in  political  matters  than  they  had  reached 
thirty  years  ago.  Our  model  associations  and 
philanthropic  institutions  bear  testimony  to  the 
fruitful  activity  of  women.  Bulgarian  women 
have  far  more  political  knowledge  to-day  than 
Bulgarian  men  had  thirty  years  ago.  If  we  now 
occupy  an  inferior  position  to  other  European 
women,  is  it  not  because  with  us  only  men  enjoy 
and  exercise  political  rights  ?  " 

It  was  decided,  in  the  first  instance,  to  work 
for  the  communal  Franchise,  and  the  right  to 
speak  and  vote  on  behalf  of  temperance  and 
morality.  If  possible  some  women  candidates 
were  to  be  included  in  the  lists  drawn  up  by 
the  Liberal  organizations.  "  Above  all  they 
must  fight  for  their  rights,  and  not  beg  them  as 
favours."  These  sentiments  were  warmly  ap- 
proved by  the  meeting,  which  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution  : — 

"  That  this  Congress  approves  the  proposal 
to  work  for  the  communal  Franchise,  and  empowers 
the  Committee  to  organize  the  agitation  in  its 
favour." 

In  joining  the  two  international  alliances  Bul- 
garian women  have  distinctly  ranged  them- 
selves alongside  of  the  Western  races.  That 
this  was  consciously  and  deliberately  done  is 
evident  from  the  speech  of  their  delegate  at 
Amsterdam. 
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SERYIA. 

Servia  is  another  of  the  newcomers,  for  her 
Suffrage  Association  was  only  founded  in  1909. 
But  Servian  women  have  long  been  active  in 
other  directions.  They  occupy  a  very  favour- 
able position  too,  and  in  almost  every  point 
have  equal  rights  with  men.  A  woman  may 
even  be  the  head  of  her  clan  ;  and  there  is  hardly 
a  profession  or  career  that  is  not  open  to  her. 

Nor  is  the  question  of  enfranchisement  a  new 
one.  It  was  raised  as  soon  as  parliamentary 
Government  was  introduced  into  Servia.  An 
appeal  to  the  Highest  Court  was  lost  by  a  single 
vote,  on  the  ground  that  the  demand,  just  as 
it  was,  could  only  be  granted  by  Parliament. 
In  1902  a  proposal  to  confer  votes  on  women 
was  approved  by  the  State  Senate  ;  but  sub- 
sequent events  prevented  its  being  carried  into 
effect. 

In  the  recent  political  crisis  women  have 
played  an  important  part,  even  volunteering 
in  case  of  war  to  serve  in  the  army,  an  offer 
which  was  accepted.  All  parties,  indeed,  seem 
to  favour  the  reform,  which  is  only  delayed  by 
the  complications  of  the  international  situation. 
When  this  is  solved  it  is  expected  that  one  of  the 
first  internal  measures  introduced  will  be  a  Bill 
for  the  enfranchisement  of  Servian  womeu. 
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CANADA. 

From  England  the  Suffrage  movement  natur- 
ally spread  to  her  colonies,  and  met  with  different 
fortunes  there  in  accordance  with  the  varying 
political  and  social  conditions.  In  Canada 
there  were  many  obstacles  in  the  way,  which 
have  hindered  the  spread  of  the  movement. 
Chief  among  these  may  be  reckoned  the  vary- 
ing conditions  of  the  Franchise  in  the  different 
provinces,  the  great  distances  between  the 
chief  centres  •  of  population  and  the  mixture 
of  races.  What  English-speaking  Ontario  was 
ready  for,  French-speaking  Quebec  was  not 
willing  to  accept.  All  these  circumstances 
render  propagar  la  and  educational  work  spe- 
cially difficult. 

One  among  Canada's  statesmen,  at  any  rate, 
saw  the  need  for  women's  help  in  the  affairs 
of  the  State.  In  1883  Sir  John  Macdonald, 
then  Prime  Minister,  introduced  into  the 
Dominion  Parliament  an  electoral  Bill,  includ- 
ing a  provision  for  the  extension  of  the  Fran- 
chise to  unmarried  women  who  possessed  the 
qualifications  required  of  men.  The  Bill  did 
not  become  law  till  1885,  but  the  clause  which 
enfranchised  women  was  rejected  after  a  debate 
of  thirty-six  hours. 

At  that  time  it  is  probable  the  country  was 
hardly  ready  for  the  change.    Since  then  some 
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advance  has  been  made,  and  women  have  re- 
ceived the  right  to  vote  for  municipal  and 
school  board  elections  throughout  the  Dominion. 

Canadian  women  are  very  active  in  public 
and  philanthropic  work.  The  National  Council 
of  Women,  founded  under  Lady  Aberdeen's 
influence,  and  affiliated  to  the  International 
Council  in  1897,  is  a  centre  of  great  activity. 
Education,  public  health,  help  for  immigrants, 
and  similar  work  have  engaged  the  attention 
of  Canadian  women,  and  until  quite  recently 
but  few  seem  to  have  realized  how  greatly 
this  work  would  be  helped  by  the  influence 
of  the  vote. 

It  was  not  till  1906  that  the  Canadian 
Women's  Suffrage  Association  was  affiliated 
to  the  International  Alliance,  but  since  then 
progress  has  been  rapid.  The  year  1909 
especially  witnessed  an  important  advance. 
In  March  a  deputation  of  nearly  a  thousand 
men  and  women  presented  to  the  Premier,  Sir 
James  Whitney,  a  petition  bearing  100,000 
Ontario  signatures.  The  President  of  the 
Suffrage  Association,  Dr.  Stowe  Gullen,  was 
supported  by  representatives  of  the  Church, 
politics,  working  men  and  women,  and  every 
possible  shade  of  public  opinion.  In  reply  to 
their  addresses  the  Premier  expressed  his 
opinion  that  "  no  woman  has  a  right  to  vote, 
and  no  man  has  a  right  to  vote,"  and  that  the 
reason  why  only  men  voted  was  that  the  people 
had  so  decided — a  somewhat  curious  statement, 
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since  at  best  only  half  the  people  could  have 
helped  in  the  decision.  However,  he  gave  the 
deputation  a  courteous  reception,  and  did  not 
reiterate  his  old  objection  that  "  the  best  class 
of  women  did  not  want  the  vote." 

In  April  a  Bill  asking  for  the  Parliamentary 
Franchise  for  tax -paying  widows  and  spinsters 
was  introduced  into  the  Provincial  Legislature 
of  New  Brunswick,  and  debated  for  three  hours. 
Fourteen  members  voted  for  the  Bill  and  twenty- 
four  against. 

The  best  proof  of  the  increased  interest  in  the- 
question  is  to  be  found  in  the  attitude  of  the 
press.  The  Toronto  World,  one  of  the  largest 
weeklies  in  Canada,  has  arranged  to  publish 
a  regular  Suffrage  column,  in  charge  of  Mrs. 
Flora  McDonald  Denison,  first  Vice-President 
of  the  Suffrage  Association.  But  perhaps  the 
greatest  impetus  ever  given  to  the  movement 
in  Canada  was  due  to  the  International  Women's 
Congress  at  Toronto,  when  not  only  the  dele- 
gates from  twenty-six  countries,  but  also  the 
whole  vast  audience  that  crowded  the  University 
Convocation  Hall  on  June  21,  unanimously 
passed  the  resolution  "  that  the  Franchise  be 
extended  to  women  on  the  same  terms  that  it  is 
or  may  be  extended  to  men."  For  in  spite  of 
all  obstacles,  fears,  and  misgivings,  all  who  work 
for  the  good  of  women  gradually  come  to  realize 
that,  in  the  words  of  all  the  speakers  at  that 
great  meeting,  "  the  granting  of  the  Suffrage 
to  women  is  the  basis  of  all  further  progress." 
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SOUTH  AFRICA. 

In  the  South  African  colonies  there  is  an 
active  Suffrage  movement,  though  it  is  of 
recent  origin.  But  as  the  enfranchisement  ques- 
tion has  to  take  account  of  the  three  elements 
— Britons,  Boers,  and  natives — the  conditions 
and  difficulties  are  by  no  means  the  same  as 
those  we  have  to  encounter  in  Great  Britain. 

The  Suffrage  agitation  dates  from  after  the 
war.  In  was  in  1902  that  Natal  founded  its 
Women's  Suffrage  League.  It  began  with 
educational  work,  but  in  1904  a  regular  propa- 
ganda was  undertaken  by  means  of  lectures, 
public  meetings,  and  petitions.  The  first  of 
these  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Assembly 
in  June  of  that  year  by  Mr.  Henry  Ancketill, 
M.L.A.  for  Durban.  Though  his  speech  on 
that  occasion  was  favourably  received,  he  did 
not  press  for  a  division,  which  at  that  early 
stage  would  probably  have  been  useless. 

There  are,  it  seems,  special  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  Suffrage  work  in  Natal.  There  is  no 
large  class  of  working  women,  who  everywhere 
feel  the  need  of  a  share  in  legislation  more 
acutely  than  those  in  easier  circumstances. 
Nor  is  there  a  class  of  professional  and  intellec- 
tual women,  such  as  form  the  bulk  of  the 
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Suffrage  workers  in  other  countries.  Even 
the  teachers  cannot  help,  since  they  are  almost 
all  in  the  Government  service,  and  therefore 
debarred  from  taking  part  in  political  agitation, 

CAPE  COLONY. 

Cape  Colony,  though  late  in  beginning,  has 
moved  more  quickly.  The  Women's  Enfran- 
chisement League  was  founded  in  April,  1907, 
with  a  membership  in  fifteen  towns  besides 
Cape  Town,  the  capital.  It  began  with  or- 
ganizing meetings,  and  Mrs.  Olive  Schreiner, 
who  is  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  arranged 
some  specially  successful  drawing-room  gather- 
ings. In  the  same  year  the  first  Women's 
Suffrage  debate  took  place  in  the  Cape  Parlia- 
ment. On  that  occasion  24  members  voted 
in  favour,  12  on  the  Government  and  12  on 
the  Opposition  side. 

During  the  elections  of  1908  the  League 
memorialized  every  candidate  as  to  his  views 
on  the  question.  With  every  letter  of  inquiry 
a  pamphlet  was  enclosed  containing  a  reprint 
from  The  African  Monthly  by  Mrs.  Macfadyen. 
Though  the  question  was  a  new  one,  many 
returned  favourable  answers,  and  included 
Women's  Suffrage  in  their  election  speeches. 

In  August  Mr.  Cronwright  Schreiner  proposed 
a  motion  to  the  effect  that  "  The  Parliamentary 
Franchise  shall  no  longer  be  denied  to  women 
on  the  ground  of  sex."  In  an  eloquent  speech 
he  refuted  many  of  the  arguments  brought 
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forward  in  the  previous  year  by  Mr.  Merriman, 
when  Dr.  Viljoen  introduced  a  similar  motion. 
Mr.  Merriman  had  declared  that  the  men  who 
spent  their  lives  in  the  sun,  the  wind,  and  the 
rain,  saw  no  reason  for  Female  Suffrage.  ' '  What 
about  General  Botha  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Schreiner. 
"What  about  the  Commissioner  ?  No  one  will 
say  that  he  is  effeminate.  What  about  Mr.  Malan? 
And  above  all  what  about  the  old  Vortrekkers, 
who  on  June  10,  1859,  in  founding  their  republic, 
declared  that  the  wife  of  any  burgher  must  be 
recognized  as  a  burgheress  with  the  rights  of  a 
burgher." 

He  poured  ridicule  on  what  is  known  as  the 
physical  force  argument.  If  force  were  to  be 
the  ultimate  arbiter  he  could  easily  find  a  band 
of  107  Zulus  capable  of  turning  out  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Assembly.  Many  men  of  small 
physical  strength  had  been  intellectual  giants. 
"  The  world  is  ruled  not  by  force  in  the  long 
run,  but  by  ideals."  If  it  came  to  fighting, 
however,  women  could  fight.  Many  a  one 
had  taken  her  place  in  the  trenches  during  the 
late  war.  The  root  objection  to  Women's 
Suffrage,  he  maintained,  was  the  unwillingness 
of  men  to  surrender  "  the  brutal  mastery  in  the 
home." 

THE  RECENT  UMTOM". 

On  the  same  day,  at  a  meeting  convened  by 
a  joint  committee  of  the  Women's  Organizations 
of  the  Transvaal,  resolutions  were  passed  urging 
that,  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  closer  union, 
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an  attempt  should  be  made  to  secure  the  Fran- 
chise for  women  on  the  same  terms  as  for  men. 

With  this  end  in  view  Suffragists  redoubled 
their  activity.  The  Women's  Enfranchisement 
League  of  Cape  Town  issued  a  manifesto  setting 
forth  the  grounds  on  which  South  African 
women  claimed  the  vote,  and  asking  all  those 
who  approved  to  help  the  cause  by  signing  a 
petition  to  the  National  Convention,  asking 
"  that  citizenship  in  United  South  Africa  be 
granted  to  all  women  who  possess  the  same 
qualification  as  may  be  required  for  men." 

The  Act  of  Union  in  its  final  form  proved  a 
bitter  disappointment  to  South  African  Suffra- 
gists. Since  the  representation  of  the  different 
provinces  is  based  on  the  number  of  "  European 
male  adults,"  and  not  on  the  population  as  a 
whole,  women  will  not  even  enjoy  the  indirect 
representation  to  which  they  are  elsewhere 
entitled.  It  is,  however,  left  to  the  Union 
Parliament  to  determine  the  "  persons "  on 
whom  the  Franchise  shall  be  conferred  ;  and 
we  have  the  authority  of  the  Attorney-General 
for  stating  that  in  this  context  the  word  can 
include  women.  It  is  therefore  in  the  power 
of  the  South  African  Parliament  to  grant  the 
Suffrage  to  women  if  it  pleases.  But  this  will 
be  a  more  difficult  and  complicated  task  than 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  women  of  the 
seperate  colonies.  While  Cape  Colony  has  a 
property  and  educational  Franchise,  the  Trans- 
vaal and  Orange  State  have  white  manhood 
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Suffrage.  Under  these  circumstances  it  will 
be  hard  enough  to  find  a  compromise  for  the 
settlement  of  the  male  Franchise  ;  and  a  fresh 
pretext  will  be  afforded  for  an  indefinite  post- 
ponement of  the  women's  claims. 

But  here  as  elsewhere  fresh  difficulties  only 
stir  the  workers  to  fresh  activity.  A  Union 
Committee  has  been  formed  of  representatives 
of  the  Leagues  in  the  four  colonies  ;  and  a 
petition  will  be  prepared  and  presented  to  the 
first  session  of  the  Union  Parliament.  But  it 
is  necessary  to  find  support  and  sympathy 
throughout  the  country  too. 

Though  the  Suffrage  movement  is  new  in 
South  Africa,  women  here  occupy  a  better  posi- 
tion than  in  many  other  countries,  for  the 
Roman-Dutch  law  is  more  favourable  to  them 
than  either  English  common  law  or  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Napoleonic  code.  Daughters 
inherit  equally  with  sons,  and  marriage  gives 
a  wife  many  important  rights.  The  Boer 
women  especially  occupy  a  very  independent 
position ;  and  their  husbands,  like  the  Germans 
of  old,  described  by  Tacitus,  consult  their 
wives  on  all  important  matters.  It  is  even  said 
that  as  soon  as  the  Boer  women  ask  for  the 
Suffrage  they  will  get  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  their  aid  may  soon  be  enlisted,  and  that 
the  women  of  both  races  may  thus  work  side 
by  side  for  their  common  enfranchisement 
and  the  good  of  the  whole  country. 
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"  Trust  the  Women,  Mother,  as  I  have  done," 
These  words,  inscribed  on  one  of  the  banners 
carried  through  the  streets  of  London  in  the 
"  March  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Women,"  brought 
the  message  of  Australia  to  the  Mother  Country. 
In  Europe  and  America  we  may  watch  the 
struggles  and  aspirations  after  freedom,  but 
we  must  turn  to  the  Antipodes  to  see  the 
achievement.  The  very  fact  of  the  small 
population  of  Australia  makes  the  study  of 
its  problems  easier,  for  here  we  may  see  on  a 
small  scale  the  same  questions  with  which  the 
Old  World  has  to  deal.  Australia,  which 
started  with  English  law  and  English  customs, 
can  show  us  the  old  institutions  changed  and 
developed  in  new  surroundings.  Those  who 
wish  to  know  what  is  the  effect  of  the  women's 
vote  in  a  British  land  must  study  the  condition 
of  things  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Of  course  the  early  colonists  started  with 
British  prejudices  as  well  as  laws.  And  one 
of  the  strongest  prejudices  in  the  early  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  Queen  Victoria 
had  only  just  come  to  the  throne,  was  a  con- 
tempt for  the  intelligence  and  capacity  of 
women.    It  was  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
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States,  in  fixing  their  own  constitutions,  should 
have  provided  only  for  a  male  Franchise.  The 
first  suggestion  of  Women's  Suffrage  came  to 
Australia  from  England  in  the  writings  of  John 
Stuart  Mill.  Thoughtful  minds,  men  and  women 
alike,  were  attracted  by  the  clear  and  con- 
vincing arguments  of  the  'Subjection  of  Women.' 
The  seed  thus  sown  produced  an  abundant 
harvest,  for  Women's  Suffrage  now  obtains 
in  New  Zealand  and  in  the  State  and  Federal 
Parliaments  of  Australia. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Yet  even  here  in  this  new  land  it  took  thirty 
years  to  complete  the  work.  It  was  in  1878 
that  the  first  definite  agitation  began,  and 
of  this  New  Zealand  was  the  centre.  Mrs. 
Mary  Miiller,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Mill's,  had  corre- 
sponded with  him  on  the  subject,  and  she  was 
the  first  to  interpret  his  ideas  to  her  country- 
women ;  and  by  their  enthusiasm  they  won 
converts  among  the  men.  "  Women's  Suffrage 
exists  in  New  Zealand,"  said  Sir  Joseph  Ward, 
the  Prime  Minister,  "  because  it  dawned  upon 
the  minds  of  thinking  men  that  they  were 
daily  wasting  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of 
mental  and  moral  force."  In  1878  an  Electoral 
Bill,  which  included  the  enfranchisement  of 
women,  was  introduced,  and  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  was  rejected  in  the 
Legislative  Council. 
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In  New  Zealand  no  cause  has  attracted 
the  activities  of  women  more  than  that  of 
temperance,  and  its  promoters  seem  from  the 
first  to  have  realized  the  importance  of  being 
able  to  influence  legislation  if  any  real  reform 
were  to  be  effected.  When  the  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  was  founded  in  1886,  one 
of  its  first  proceedings  was  to  start  a  Suffrage 
Department,  which,  under  the  able  leadership 
of  Mrs.  Kate  W.  Sheppard,  drew  together  all 
the  sympathizers.  In  1887  a  Bill  again  passed 
second  reading,  but  it  was  thrown  out  on  the 
third. 

Active  propaganda  was  now  carried  on,  and 
signatures  collected.  In  1891  Sir  John  Hall 
was  able  to  present  a  petition  seventy  yards 
long.  It  was  rolled  out  from  one  end  of  the 
House  to  the  other,  and  a  row  of  members 
ranged  themselves  on  each  side  to  inspect  the 
signatures.  Contrary  to  their  expectation  they 
found  no  two  alike.  There  were  9,000  signa- 
tures out  of  a  population  of  800,000.  It  was 
no  longer  possible  to  doubt  the  wishes  of  New 
Zealand  women,  and  in  1893  the  Electoral  Act 
passed  both  Houses.  A  General  Election  was 
at  hand,  and  two  months  after  the  passing 
of  the  Bill  90,000  women  went  to  the  poll. 

SOUTH  AUSTBALIA. 

Though  New  Zealand  had  led  the  way  in 
enfranchising  women,  it  was  an  Australian  State, 
Victoria,  where  the  reform  was  first  proposed, 
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and,  by  a  strange  irony,  last  conferred. 
In  1873  Mr.  George  Higinbotham,  afterwards 
Chief  Justice,  had  proposed  Women's  Suffrage 
in  the  Victorian  Legislature,  and  in  1885  the 
first  Women's  Suffrage  League  was  formed 
at  Melbourne.  The  other  States  followed  the 
lead,  and  organized  similar  leagues.  But  before 
any  such  association  was  started  in  South 
Australia,  a  resolution  in  favour  of  Women's 
Suffrage  was  passed,  in  1885,  in  the  House  of 
Assembly.  In  1886  a  Bill  passed  second 
reading,  but  did  not  obtain  the  absolute 
majority  of  the  whole  House  required  for  a 
Constitutional  change.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened in  1888,  1889,  1891,  and  1893.  By  this 
time  there  was  a  Women's  Suffrage  League  at 
work  helping  to  influence  public  opinion.  In 
1894  Dr.  (now  Sir  John)  Cockburn,  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  brought  in  an  electoral 
Amendment  Bill  to  extend  the  Franchise  to 
adult  women.  As  there  seemed  little  prospect 
of  defeating  a  Government  Bill  the  Opposition 
tried  to  wreck  it  by  an  amendment  to  omit 
the  clause  prohibiting  women  from  sitting  in 
Parliament.  To  their  surprise  this  was  accepted, 
and  now  friends  and  foes  alike  had  to  vote 
for  the  Bill.  Women  thus  became  eligible 
to  Parliament  in  South  Australia. 

WESTERN"  AUSTRALIA. 

The  movement  had  by  now  spread  to  Western 
Australia,  where  it  was  first  discussed  in  1893. 

m  2 
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Events  moved  swiftly  here.  In  1899  a  Women's 
Franchise  League  was  formed,  which,  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  was  converted  into  a 
Women's  Electoral  League  for  the  registration 
of  voters. 

THE   FEDERAL  PARLIAMENT. 

In  1899  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
Constitution  Act  was  referred  to  the  electors 
of  the  different  States,  and  in  the  States 
where  women  had  the  Franchise  they  were 
also  called  on  to  record  their  vote  on  this 
momentous  question.  Nay  more,  the  Franchise 
conditions  for  the  Federation  were  to  be  so 
framed  as  to  safeguard  all  existing  rights. 
Hence  the  most  advanced  colony,  South  Aus- 
tralia, became  the  model ;  and  not  only  was 
the  Federal  Suffrage  extended  to  all  the  women 
of  Australia,  but  also  the  right  to  be  elected: 
if  a  sufficient  number  of  their  countrymen  and 
women  were  willing  to  send  them  to  Parliament. 
As  yet,  however,  Australia  has  not  had  any 
female  M.P.s. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

The  lead  given  by  the  Federal  Government 
was  soon  followed.  In  New  South  Wales  the 
originator  of  the  movement  was  the  veteran 
statesman,  Sir  Henry  Parkes.  In  1890  he 
brought  in  his  first  Bill,  and  in  the  following 
year  the  Womanhood  Suffrage  League  was 
formed  to  support  the  efforts  of  friends  in 
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Parliament.  For  ten  years  it  worked  steadily 
on,  and  in  1901  the  Bill  passed  the  House  of 
Assembly,  but  was  rejected  on  the  third  read- 
ing by  the  Legislative  Council.  This  was 
almost  a  victory,  and  in  the  following  year, 
under  the  influence  of  the  decision  of  the  Federal 
Parliament,  it  was  again  introduced,  and  carried. 

QUEENSLAND. 

In  Queensland  the  impetus  came  from  the 
women  themselves.  In  1894  they  had  formed 
an  association,  and  begun  the  usual  propaganda 
work.  But  even  with  the  precedent  of  the 
Federation  and  the  other  States,  it  took  eleven 
years  to  win  the  vote,  which  was  conceded  in 
1905. 

TASMANIA. 

In  Tasmania  the  women  were  enfranchised 
in  1904,  when  the  question  had  been  before 
the  country  for  nineteen  years.  Surely  the 
women  of  the  old  world  may  take  heart  of 
grace  when  they  realize  how  long  it  took  to 
carry  the  reform  in  a  new  land  free  from  prece- 
dent and  tradition. 

VICTORIA. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  State  where  the 
movement  began  was  the  last  to  see  its  triumph. 
The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  here  was  the 
opposition  of  the  Upper  House.  Again  and 
again  a  Bill  was  sent  up  and  rejected.  At  last 
only  two  votes  stood  between  the  women  and 
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victory,  yet  even  these  two  had  to  be  con- 
quered. Since  1903  the  Suffrage  Bill  had  been 
a  private  measure,  and  as  such  went  up  to  the 
Legislative  Council  with  insufficient  prestige. 
At  last,  after  numerous  requests  from  the  Vic- 
torian Suffragists  under  the  able  leadership 
of  Miss  Goldstein,  the  Premier  agreed  in  Sep- 
tember, 1908,  to  make  it  a  Government  measure, 
On  October  14th  it  was  read  a  second  time  ; 
on  the  21st  it  was  passed  on  by  45  votes  to  9. 
On  November  18th  it  passed  the  Upper  House, 
so  plain  was  the  course  when  the  Government 
took  command. 

THE   RESULTS   OF  ENFRANCHISEMENT. 

Now,  as  to  the  effects  of  the  political  equality 
of  men  and  women.  In  the  first  place  the 
fears  of  alarmists  have  not  been  realized. 
Women  have  not  neglected  their  homes  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  take  a  more  intelligent 
interest  in  them,  now  that  they  realize  how 
closely  connected  are  the  home  and  the  State. 
As  to  the  time  taken  up  by  politics  we  are 
assured  that  public  work  is  not  nearly  as  ab- 
sorbing or  as  destructive  of  home  life  as  the 
usual  round  of  gaieties.  Nor  has  it  caused 
division  in  the  home.  Women  usually  vote 
with  their  men-folk  i.e.,  with  their  class,  but 
they  sometimes  vote  independently  on  ques- 
tions that  affect  them  specially  as  women. 
But  that  is  no  more  ground  for  quarrel  than  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  any  other  subject. 
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And  as  to  the  degrading  effects  of  political 
interests,  the  Australian  delegates  at  Copen- 
hagen assured  us  that  "  Politics  have  not 
degraded  women,  but  women  have  '  up-graded' 
politics." 

Clearly  the  women  themselves  do  not  suffer 
through  exercising  the  vote.  But  what  effect 
has  it  on  the  country  ?  For  this  is  really  the 
essential  point.  There  are  a  large  number 
of  reforms  in  which  women  are  specially  in- 
terested, and  they  try  to  promote  these  with 
the  help  of  the  National  Australian  Women's 
Political  Union,  which  works  on  non-party 
lines,  to  secure  united  action  in  regard  to  social 
and  domestic  legislation  in  Federal  and  State 
politics.  Among  the  planks  in  its  platform  are 
(1)  Equal  marriage  and  divorce  laws  ;  (2)  equal 
parental  rights  over  children ;  (3)  equal  rights 
in  the  disposition  of  property  after  death ; 
(4)  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  Protection  of 
children  and  improved  education  are  regarded 
as  specially  important,  as  also  the  reform  of 
the  Liquor  trade,  and  International  Arbitra- 
tion. The  platform  of  the  Australian  women 
would,  probably,  sum  up  the  aspirations  of  the 
women  of  every  other  civilized  country. 

Of  course  these  reforms  have  not  all  been 
achieved  as  yet.  On  the  Federal  domain  the 
chief  gains  so  far  are  :  (1)  Equal  pay  for  equal 
work  in  Government  departments ;  (2)  the 
naturalization  laws  have  been  made  equal  for 
men  and  women ;  (3)  a  Federal  marriage  and 
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divorce  Bill  has  been  introduced  to  wipe  out 
the  present  State  laws  with  their  glaring  in- 
equalities. 

In  the  separate  States — Wages'  Boards, 
Children's  Courts,  Old-Age  Pensions,  Protection 
for  Wage-Earning  Children,  Married  Women's 
Property  Acts,  Help  for  the  IUegitimate  Mother, 
and  reforms  in  the  drink  trade. 

Thus  within  a  few  years  of  their  enfranchise- 
ment Australian  wives  and  mothers  have  re- 
ceived a  measure  of  justice  for  which  women 
in  England  are  still  asking  in  vain.  As  Mr. 
Zangwill  would  remind  us,  it  is  because  "  their 
guns  are  loaded."  Even  old  England  is  begin- 
ning to  take  lessons  from  Australia,  and  Old- 
Age  Pensions  and  Wage  Boards  are  coming 
among  us,  too.  Perhaps  it  is  not  always 
realized  how  much  of  this  social  legislation  was 
helped  on  by  women. 

Finally,  we  must  ask,  How  do  the  men  like 
the  change  ?  Happily  we  can  answer  in  their 
own  words.  In  1907  Miss  Goldstein,  on  behalf 
of  the  Melbourne  Women's  Political  Association, 
sent  a  letter  to  members  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  State  Parliaments  of  Australia,  asking  their 
opinion  of  the  results  of  Women's  Suffrage. 
The  replies  received  have  been  published,  and 
we  are  told  that 

"  the  favourable  testimony  there  given  could  be 
multiplied  a  hundredfold.  No  one  person,  who 
was  bitterly  opposed  to  Women's  Suffrage  when 
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it  was  a  matter  of  theory  and  prophecy,  has  raised 
his  or  her  voice  against  its  practical  operation." 

Sir  Alfred  Deakin,  Premier  of  Australia,  said  : 

"  It  appears  certain  that  whatever  changes 
have  been  made  by  the  addition  of  women  voters 
to  our  electoral  rolls  are  in  the  right  direction." 

From  Mr.  Best,Vice-President  of  the  Executive 
Council  : — 

"  The  movement  in  Australia  has  come  to  stayy 
and  I  think  each  year  will  more  and  more  prove 
the  wisdom  of  its  adoption." 

From  Mr.  Waddel,  Colonial  Secretary  of  New 
South  Wales  : — 

"  I  was  one  of  those  who  opposed  the  change, 
but  I  must  now  frankly  own  that  I  was  mistaken 
in  so  doing.  Women  in  this  State  exercise  the 
Franchise  wisely,  and  I  feel  sure  that  their  in- 
fluence in  public  life  will  be  all  for  good." 

From  Mr.  Peake,  Attorney- General  of  South 
Australia  : — 

"  My  own  opinion  is  that  no  greater  boon  was 
ever  granted  to  the  women  of  our  State  than 
when  our  Parliament  gave  them  the  Franchise." 

The  last  testimony  was  from  the  Bishop  of 
Tasmania. 

"  It  would  be  hard  to  prove  that  there  has  been 
any  material  change  in  the  balance  of  parties 
as  the  direct  result  of  this  extension  of  the  Fran- 
chise. But  it  is  possible  to  trace  various  subtle 
modifications  in  public  feeling  which  I  regard 
as  wholly  beneficial : 

"1.  The  position  of  women  has  undoubtedly 
been  improved  since  the  new  political  force 
has  had  to  be  seriously  reckoned  with. 
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"  2.  Women  themselves  are  gamers  by 
having  to  face  the  responsibilities  of  full 
citizenship. 

"  3.  There  is  a  growing  conviction  that  the 
moral  functions  of  the  State  will  secure  more 
proportionate  emphasis. 

"  4.  Legislation    on    behalf    of  children, 
girls,  and  women,  will  be  more  speedy  and 
more  adequate. 
"  Australia  is  thus  reaping  the  reward  of  having 
responded  to  the  unanswerable  appeal  of  justice." 

Surely  these  words  sum  up  the  whole  case  for 
Women's  Suffrage  ! 
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